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PREFACE 


This booklet is published on the eve of the formation of a 
Multi-National Marxist-Leninist Communist Party. This is an 
historic event for the proletariat of the United States of 
North America, and marks the fulfillment of years of work 
on the part of Marxist-Leninists dating back to the late 
1950’s. The struggle for the formation of a real Communist 
Party reflects a complete break with the revisionist and 
social-chauvinist course of the CPUSA and its rotten revision¬ 
ist line on American Exceptionalism developed and upheld 
by Jay Lovestone, Earl Browder, William Z. Foster, Gus Hall, 
and all the other social-democratic bourgeois politicians 
masquerading as Marxist-Leninists. The formation of the 
Party establishes a clear line between proletarian revolution on 
the one hand and revisionism and opportunism and concilia¬ 
tion to bourgeois reaction on the other. 

The formation of the Party also marks the end of our 
existence, along with other Marxist-Leninist collectives, or¬ 
ganizations, and individual activists. The League for Proletar¬ 
ian Revolution greets the prospect of its imminent dissolu¬ 
tion with joy; it is not often the opportunity arises to dance 
on one’s own grave. 

Coming out of the petty bourgeois “new left” movement, 
the League for Proletarian Revolution was formed in the 
summer of 1972 from the merger of two separate collectives: 
The Revolutionary Workers’ Caucus and the Red Detachment. 
The former was centered around trade union work, but was 
also involved in the study of Marxism-Leninism. Though 
recognizing the need to build a Party, the group was charac¬ 
terized by Right opportunist syndicalist tendencies, and had 
no clear idea of how to go about building the Party. The Red 
Detachment was a collective based in theoretical work, and 
immersed in the political fadism of Berkeley’s student and 
intellectual surroundings, and was detached from the working 
class. These two groups merged on the basis of building the 
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Party as the central task of Marxist-Leninists, and began the 
work of studying and bringing Communist propaganda and 
agitation to the workers. In the early spring of 1974, a 
further merger took place between the League and the San 
Francisco Marxist-Leninist Organization which had been 
formed in the summer of 1973 by former members of the 
“Left” opportunist anarcho-syndicalist Venceremos Organi¬ 
zation. The 1974 merger was the culmination of a process of 
peeling off layers of opportunists and opportunist political 
ideas. It represented a break with spontaneity characterized 
by syndicalist and economist trade union activity, anarchist 
community work, and generally petty bourgeois dabbling in 
the mass movement. It further represented a clarification on 
the line on party building with the emphasis on the develop¬ 
ment of conscious Marxist-Leninists as opposed to spontane¬ 
ous “left” radicals. By the spring of this year this line was 
clearly reflected in the work of the League which centered 
around the theoretical basis for the formation of a Commu¬ 
nist Party and included intense Marxist-Leninist study by our 
cadre, giving leadership in nearly a dozen study circles dealing 
with the basics of Marxism-Leninism, and the “burning 
questions” of party building, and carrying on Communist 
propaganda and agitation at a number of work places in the 
Bay Area. The concrete application of our line on party 
building took us without hesitation into the ranks of the 
Local Continuations Committee, and we have since put more 
and more of our efforts into conducting propaganda and 
agitation for the Congress of North American Marxist- 
Leninists which will form the Communist Party. 

This booklet, Against Revisionism , reflects our theoretical 
growth during the period of transition from spontaneity and 
opportunism to the consciousness of party building. The 
author is a member of the League who has undertaken a great 
deal of leadership in our theoretical training as Marxist- 
Leninists, as well as the training of other comrades in our 
study circles. The issues he has addressed reflect the line of 
the League on some of the main questions around the central 
task of party building. Particularly key in our development 
was the Leninist analysis of imperialism as the material basis 
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for opportunism and revisionism, that is, the bribery of the 
United States of North America’s working class and the 
creation of a “bourgeoisified upper stratum” of the class 
which forms the main prop for revisionism. We came to 
understand that basis of this bribery in the superexploitation 
of the colonies and semi-colonies, and from this the fact that 
the formation of the Communist Party is the practical 
expression of proletarian internationalism. It is only the 
Communist Party which is capable of leading the proletariat 
in supporting the anti-imperialist struggles in the colonies and 
semi-colonies, and most important in carrying out the main 
internationalist task of the USNA proletariat which is the 
defeat of the capitalist class, seizure of state power, the 
dismantling of the bourgeois imperialist state apparatus and 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

We hope that this booklet will assist advanced workers and 
intellectuals to come to understand that uniting around this 
Marxist-Leninist Communist Party is essential for the future 
of the working class. 

LONG LIVE THE GREAT REVOLUTIONARY TEACHINGS 
OF MARX, ENGELS, LENIN, STALIN, AND 
MAO TSETUNG! 


BUILD A MULTI-NATIONAL MARXIST-LENINIST 
COMMUNIST PARTY! 


WORKERS AND OPPRESSED PEOPLE OF THE WORLD UNITE! 

Central Committee 

League for Proletarian Revolution 

July, 1974 
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Explanation Regarding Footnotes 

There are many references to the writings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin, and Mao Tsetung. Taking accessibility into 
consideration, all those references are to the largest set of 
works published, as follows: 

MESW — “Marx and Engels Selected Works” (3 volume set 
published by Foreign Language Publishing House, Moscow, 
1969-70) 

LCW — “Lenin, Collected Works” (45 volume set pub¬ 
lished by same, 1964-67) 

SW — “Stalin, Works” (12 volume set published by same, 
1952-55) 

MSW — “Selected Works of Mao Tsetung” (4 volume set 
published by Foreign Language Press, Peking, 1965) 

Where the article, speech, book, etc. is available as a 
separate publication, an asterisk follows the title. It is 
advisable to seek out older editions which are different in 
translation. 

There are many references to material published by organ¬ 
izations. 



INTRODUCTION 


It is clear from the history of the proletarian class struggle 
that Marxist theory advances in opposition to revisionism. 
What is Marxism? “Marxism is the science of the revolution¬ 
ary class struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie 
from capitalism to communism. ” l As anyone who is familiar 
with Marxism knows, this science is not integrated with the 
working class movement in our country. The working class 
movement and the movement of all the oppressed masses of 
people remains a movement to resist oppression and exploita¬ 
tion and is still in the process of becoming a revolutionary 
class struggle against the bourgeoisie. In the sense that 
Marxism represents general and universally applicable princi¬ 
ples, theory reckoned in centuries, it is far in advance of the 
working class movement. But in the sense of the concrete 
unity of theory and practice, in the sense of theory reckoned 
in decades and years, Marxism is far behind the spontaneous 
struggles of the U.S. working class movement. 

The philosophy of Marxism, the method of thinking and 
analysis developed by Marx and Engels, is dialectical material¬ 
ism, which is most simply expressed as “concrete analysis of 
concrete conditions.” 2 The point of philosophy, as Marx 
commented, is to change reality. In order to change it, it first 
has to be analyzed correctly; through scientific abstraction it 
has to be broken down into its main component parts, its 
main unities of opposites in order to determine its self¬ 
movement and the relative conditions influencing its develop¬ 
ment. This is also called, in Mao Tsetung’s words, “seeking 
the truth from facts.” 3 The method of thinking and analysis 


1 .Political Statement of the League For Proletarian Revolution, 
1973,74 

2. as quoted by Mao Tsetung in On Contradiction * MSW, 1:323. In 
LCW, 31:166 (translated differently). 

3. Mao Tsetung, Reform Our Study*, MSW, 3:22-23 
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used by the bourgeoisie is idealism (and metaphysics, which 
is actually a form of idealism). The idealist approach to the 
world precludes the comprehension of concrete conditions 
on a theoretical level, and it is only that comprehension 
which makes possible the purposeful and conscious trans¬ 
formation of objective reality. 

There is one thing we know for sure about concrete 
conditions, one absolute, and that is that they are always 
changing. New conditions give rise to struggle over their 
meaning and significance. It is in the interests of the prole¬ 
tariat to make a really concrete analysis of concrete condi¬ 
tions because the proletariat has a practical task to accom¬ 
plish, viz., the abolition of wage-slavery. Marxism is absolute¬ 
ly irreconcilable with any defense of wage-slavery. It is in the 
interest of the proletariat to take account and proper meas¬ 
ure of all changed conditions so as to understand how this 
affects the overall class struggle of the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie. It is in the class interest of the bourgeoisie to 
avoid a materialist approach to the subject and to avoid the 
dialectical method. The bourgeoisie strives theoretically to 
defend wage-slavery mainly by means of concealment. The 
response of the bourgeoisie to changed conditions is to 
declare Marxism obsolete. Within the Marxist movement, the 
bourgeoisie struggles to defeat the proletariat by saying that 
new conditions necessitate the revising (discarding) of certain 
principles of Marxism. What becomes of the revisionists’ 
“Marxism”? It becomes transformed into an extension of 
bourgeois liberalism. How then do they see the principles of 
Marxism? “People who are liberals look upon the principles 
of Marxism as abstract dogma.” 4 Thus revisionism divides in 
two, gives rise to its own opposite, dogmatism, which says in 
effect: “there are no new conditions.” For the dogmatist, 
there is an unchanging reality, as Marx knew it, as Lenin 
knew it, as the Russians or the Chinese knew it: a reality 
abstracted from the concrete circumstances in which it exists, 
a metaphysical reality containing a pure class struggle, un- 


4. Combat Liberalism* MSW, 2:31-32 
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affected by the movement of time, place, or any objective 
contradictions in the real world. The continual assertion of 

Marxism as dogma serves as a nutrient of revisionism which 
agrees that Marxism is a dogma and therefore argues that we 

should get rid of it. 

Both dogmatism and revisionism run counter to Marxism. Marx¬ 
ism must certainly advance; it must develop along with the devel¬ 
opment of practice and cannot stand still. It would become life¬ 
less if it remained stagnant and stereotyped. However, the basic 
principles of Marxism must never be violated, or otherwise mis¬ 
takes will be made. It is dogmatism to approach Marxism from a 
metaphysical point of view and regard it as something rigid. It is 
revisionism to negate the basic principles of Marxism and to 
negate its universal truth. Revisionism is one form of bourgeois 
ideology. 5 

Marxism has been correctly applied and developed by 
Lenin, Stalin and Mao Tsetung. The contributions of the last 
two have been mainly concerned with the struggle of the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie after revolution, i.e., con¬ 
tinuing the revolution in the circumstances of the struggle of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat against the capitalist 
elements, against restoration internally and imperialist pres¬ 
sure externally. 

While these contributions have been very great, we are as 
yet not in a position to apply them directly, living as we do 
under the imperialist bourgeoisie. What we can apply directly 
and what is most important for us to grasp, are Lenin’s 
theories on imperialism and on the proletarian party of a new 
type. It is on these questions that the struggle of Marxism 
against revisionism focuses. “Leninism is Marxism in the era 
of imperialism and the proletarian revolution.” 6 The basic 
features of that era have not changed. Moreover it was only 
possible to apply Marxism correctly to the problems of 


5. “Speech At The Chinese Communist Party’s National Conference 
On Propaganda Work,” Selected Readings From the Works of Mao 
Tsetung , Foreign Language Press, Peking, p. 496. 

6. J.V. Stalin, Foundations of Leninism * SW, 6:73 
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national liberation, socialist construction, and continuing the 
revolution under the dictatorship of the proletariat because 
Lenin’s theories on imperialism and the party were firmly 
grasped. 

The basic features of the era of imperialism and the 
proletarian revolution have not changed. But the concrete 
conditions have certainly changed and certain features of the 
overall struggle have changed. While our immediate task is 
not that of continuing the revolution under the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, socialism exists and has consolidated itself, 
reliable base areas for the world revolution exist, and this 
certainly affects the objective conditions with which we are 
confronted. 

Without a clear comprehension of imperialism and its 
effect on the proletariat in the imperialist country, there is 
no way to understand the proletariat nor to implement the 
mass line; without this comprehension there is no way to 
understand the causes of revisionism and opportunism; no 
way to understand the struggle against fascism; no way to 
understand the rise to power of the bourgeoisie in a socialist 
country; national liberation movements nor their relation to 
proletarian revolution in the imperialist country. 

“Imperialism and the split in socialism” is the fundamental 
problem of the communist movement. Our fundamental 
practical problem is to root the party among the most op¬ 
pressed and exploited workers and to expose the oppor¬ 
tunism of the bourgeoisified strata of the class. Our funda¬ 
mental theoretical problem is to expose and defeat 
revisionism. 
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I. REVISIONISM 

Lenin and his wife Krupskaya received a copy of Bern¬ 
stein’s infamous book Evolutionary Socialism while in exile 
in 1899. In a letter to his mother, Lenin wrote: 

Nadya and I started reading Bernstein’s book immediately; we 
have read more than a half and its contents astonish us more and 
more as we go on. It is unbelievably weak theoretically—mere 
repetition of someone else’s ideas. There are phrases about criti¬ 
cism but no attempt at serious, independent criticism. In effect it 
is opportunism . . . and cowardly opportunism at that. . . . (LCW, 
37: 281) 


Bernstein had been a close friend of Engels until the 
latter’s death in 1895. He was handed the rich theoretical 
heritage of Marxism to carry forward. Instead he immediately 
set out to hand it over to the bourgeoisie. Lenin immediately 
exposed Bernstein’s pretense at creative development. Refer¬ 
ring to the revisionists as loudmouths, Lenin asserted flatly 
that “absolutely nothing ” had been introduced into the 
theory, and instead there was only retreat and the preaching 
of concessions. Anticipating the accusations of “dogmatism”, 
Lenin stated clearly that the theory, of course, had to be 
developed in accord with concrete conditions, but that 
development had to be based on defending the general 
principles of the theory. 

There can be no strong socialist party without a revolutionary 
theory which unites all socialists, from which they draw all their 
convictions, and which they apply in their methods of struggle 
and means of action. To defend such a theory, which to the best 
of your knowledge you consider to be true, against unfounded 
attacks and attempts to corrupt it is not to imply that you are an 
enemy of all criticism. We do not regard Marx’s theory as 
something completed and inviolable; on the contrary, we are 
convinced that it has only laid the foundation stone of the 
science which socialists must develop in all directions if they wish 
to keep pace with life. 7 
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In What Is To Be Done? Lenin summed up the main 
features of Bernstein’s revisionism: his denial of the revolu¬ 
tionary class struggle, which is the soul of Marxism. 

Denied was the possibility of putting socialism on a scientific 
basis and of demonstrating its necessity and inevitability from the 
point of view of the materialist conception of history. Denied was 
the fact of growing impoverishment, the process of proletariza- 
tion, and the intensification of capitalist contradictions; the very 
concept “ ultimate aim'\ was declared to be unsound, and tne 
idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat was completely re¬ 
jected. Denied was the antithesis in principle between liberalism 
and socialism. Denied was the theory of the class struggle , on the 
alleged grounds that it could not be applied to a strictly 
democratic society governed according to the will of the major¬ 
ity, etc. 7 8 

Already at this time Lenin spoke of this trend as represent¬ 
ing a definite wing of the international socialist movement. 
As to its class basis, “it is precisely the extensive participation 
of an ‘academic’ stratum in the socialist movement in recent 
years that has promoted such a rapid spread of Bernstein- 
ism.” It was only later that Lenin realized that certain new 
features of capitalism had given added strength to the 
petty-bourgeois-Marxist tendencies. It was only later that 
Lenin identified the material basis for revisionism and oppor¬ 
tunism in a stratum of the working class itself—in the “labor 
aristocracy”, the uppermost stratum within the working 
class . The first time this idea came to Lenin was in connec 
tion with a vote on the national-colonial question at the 
Stuttgart Congress in 1907. 

This vote on the colonial question is of very great impor¬ 
tance ... it revealed a negative feature in the European labor 
movement, one that can do no little harm to the proletarian 
cause, and for that reason should receive serious attention .... 

The non-propertied, but non-working, class is incapable of over- 


7. V.I. Lenin, Our Programme , LCW, 4:211-12 

8. What Is To Be Done? (“WITBD”)*, LCW, 5:353 
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throwing the exploiters. Only the proletarian class, which main¬ 
tains the whole of society, can bring about the social revolution. 
However, as a result of the extensive colonial policy the European 
proletarian partly finds himself in a position when it is not his labor, 
but the labor of the practically enslaved natives in the colonies, that 
maintains the whole of society. The British bourgeoisie,, for 
example, derives more profit from the many millions of the 
population of India and other colonies than from the British 
workers. In certain countries this provides the material and 
economic basis for infecting the proletariat with colonial chauvin¬ 
ism. Of course, this may be only a temporary phenomenon, but 
the evil must nonetheless be clearly realized and its causes 
understood in order to be able to rally the proletariat of all 
countries for the struggle against such opportunism. 9 

At that Congress Bernstein and his followers, a majority of 
the German delegation, spoke for a “practical colonial pro¬ 
gramme” and argued for a “socialist colonial policy”. This 
was an attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, socialism with 
“bourgeois imperialism, which is now arrogantly raising its 
head”. 10 But this was only the beginning of Lenin’s develop¬ 
ing analysis of imperialism and the split in socialism. 

In 1908 Lenin wrote “Marxism and Revisionism” and 
made no mention of the connection between the colonial 
policy and the importation of wealth on the one hand, and 
opportunism in the working class movement on the other 
hand. He sums up the historical, theoretical struggle between 
the two ideologies, stating that the bourgeoisie became forced 
to represent itself as Marxist because of the theoretical 
victories scored by the latter. He identified the revisionist 
trend as a variety of bourgeois liberalism. “The liberals have 
always said that bourgeois parliamentarism destroys classes 
and class divisions”. In practical policy revisionism can do no 
better than tailing the spontaneous movement of the masses. 
Having no principles, it cannot help but sink to opportunism 
in practice. 

‘The movement is everything, the ultimate aim is nothing’— this 
catch phrase of Bernstein’s expresses the substance of revisionism 
better than many long disquisitions. To determine its conduct 
from case to case, to adapt itself to the events of the day and to 
the chopping and changing of petty-politics, to forget the primary 
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interests of the proletariat and the basic features of the whole 
capitalist system, of all capitalist evolution, to sacrifice these 
primary interests for the real or assumed advantages of the 
moment—such is the policy of revisionism. And it patently 
follows from the very nature of this policy that it may assume an 
infinite variety of forms, and that every more or less ‘new’ 
question, every more or less unexpected and unforseen turn of 
events, even though it change the basic line of development only 
to an insignificant degree and only for the briefest period, will 
always inevitably give rise to one variety of revisionism or 
another. 11 

The class roots of the phenomenon, Lenin said, were to be 
found in the continual regeneration by capitalist society of 
the petty-bourgeoisie, “new ‘middle strata’”, and the simul¬ 
taneous tendency to proletarianize these new small pro¬ 
ducers. Thus the proletariat is a class continually subjected to 
the pressure of the petty-bourgeois world outlook and it will 
be so, Lenin said, for a long time to come. 

From this fluctuating stratum, which is, so to speak, the 
lowest stratum of the petty-bourgeoisie and simultaneously 
the highest stratum of the proletariat, comes revisionism in 
both a “left” and a right form. 

In 1910, Lenin wrote on the subject of the differences in 
the European labor movement, and analyzed some of the 
secondary factors (external conditions) influencing the split. 
He mentions the training of new people, recruits to the 
movement who are not firm in their ideological training. He 
mentions the false understanding and false presentation of 
Marxism by the bourgeois intellectuals, and also speaks of the 
contradiction in methods of rule between force and decep¬ 
tion in the form of liberalism. 

The zigzags of bourgeois tactics intensify revisionism within the 
labor movement and not infrequently bring the differences within 
the labor movement to the point of an outright split. 12 


9. The International Socialist Congress In Stuttgart , LCW, 13:75-77 

10. ibid. Also see article following, by the same title. 

11. Marxism and Revisionism * LCW, 15:29-40 

12. Differences in the European Labor Movement , LCW, 16:347-5° 
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Finally, there is the “passing of certain individuals, groups 
and sections of the petty-bourgeoisie into the ranks of the 
proletariat” and this is reflected in tactical vacillation. 13 

While Germany led the way in the theoretical revision of 
Marxism, England led the way in practical opportunism, and 
it was from the experience of the working class movement in 
England that Lenin pieced together, ever more firmly, a 
scientific analysis of revisionism and opportunism. In 1912, 
writing on British liberal-labor policy, Lenin once again 
returned to the idea of a bought-off section inside the 
workers’ movement: 

This split in the British workers’ socialist movement is no accident. 

It originated long ago. It arose out of the specific features of British 
history. Capitalism developed in Britain before it did in any other 
country, and for a long time Britain was the “workshop” of the 
world. This exceptional, monopoly position created relatively 
tolerable conditions of life for the labor aristocracy , i.e., for the 
minority of skilled, well-paid workers in Britain. 14 


Another country in which capitalism developed amid 
extremely favorable conditions was the U.S.A., and this was 
similarly reflected in the powerful A.F. of L. bureaucracy, 
which fully accepted “the bourgeois myth of ‘harmony 
between labor and capital’”, and which openly took up the 
struggle against socialism. 

The state of affairs in the American labor movement shows us, as it 
does in Britain, the remarkably clear-cut division between purely 
trade unionist and socialist strivings, .... 

The principal historical cause of the particular prominence and 
(temporary) strength of bourgeois labor policy in Britain and 
America is the long-standing political liberty and the exception¬ 
ally favorable conditions, in comparison with other countries, for 
the deep-going and widespread development of capitalism. These 
conditions have tended to produce within the working class an 


13. ibid. 

14. Debates In Britain On Liberal Labor Policy , LCW, 18:360 
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aristocracy that has trailed behind the bourgeoisie, betraying its 
own class. 15 

As the imperialist nations prepared the world war and 
exposed their annexationist motives, the national question 
again became the focus of the two line struggle within the 
socialist movement. Arguing against Rosa Luxembourg in 
1914, Lenin explained Marx’s position on the relation be¬ 
tween Ireland and England. 

At first Marx thought that Ireland would not be liberated by the 
national movement of the oppressed nation, but by the working- 
class movement of the oppressor nation. Marx did not make an 
Absolute of the national movement, knowing, as he did, that only 
the victory of the working class can bring about the complete 
liberation of all nationalities. It is impossible to estimate before¬ 
hand all the possible relations between the bourgeois liberation 
movements of the oppressed nations and the proletarian emanci¬ 
pation movement of the oppressor nation (the very problem 
which today makes the national question in Russia so difficult). 
[Need we mention the U.S.!] 

However, it so happened that the English working class fell under 
the influence of the Liberals for a fairly long time, became an 
appendage to the Liberals, and by adopting a liberal-labor policy 
left itself leaderless. The bourgeois liberation movement in Ire¬ 
land grew stronger and assumed revolutionary forms. Marx 
reconsidered his view and corrected it. 16 

Marx’s new view was to advocate the separation of Ireland 
from England, and to urge the English workers to take up the 
cause of Irish independence, which Lenin said “serves as a 
splendid example of the attitude the proletariat of the 
oppressor nations should adopt towards national move¬ 
ments ... 17 The nationalism of the oppressor nation 


15. In America , LCW, 36:214-15 

16. The Right of Nations to Self-Determination*, section 8, “The 
Utopian Karl Marx and the Practical Rosa Luxembourg,” LCW 
20:435-42 

17. ibid. (Marx and Engels writings on Ireland are collected in a 
recent volume, Ireland and the Irish Question , International Publishers, 
N.Y. 1972) 
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protection of the rights and privileges of the oppressor 
nation, even wrapping itself in the red flag, was called 
social-chauvinism or social-nationalism. The final transforma¬ 
tion of opportunism into social-chauvinism came when the 
inter-imperialist rivalry, the competition for the annexation 
of oppressed nations, broke out into world war. At that point 
the opportunists openly sided with their own bourgeoisie, 
voted for war credits and urged their respective proletarian 
followings to slaughter foreign workers in the name of the 
“defense of the fatherland”. “The second International is 
dead”, declared Lenin. 

“The Collapse of the Second International” was written in 
1915, before Lenin’s book on imperialism. However, he 
makes numerous references to imperialism and its relation to 
opportunism in the European socialist movement. 

An entire social stratum, consisting of parliamentarians, journal¬ 
ists, labor officials, privileged office personnel, and certain strata 
of the proletariat, has sprung up and has become amalgamated 
with its own national bourgeoisie, which has proved fully capable 
of appreciating and “adapting” it. 18 

And further on Lenin gives the clearest expression of the 
meaning of opportunism: 

Opportunism means sacrificing the fundamental interests of the 
masses to the temporary interests of an insignificant minority of 
the workers, or, in other words, an alliance between a section of 
the workers and the bourgeoisie, directed against the mass of the 
proletariat. The war has made such an alliance particularly 
conspicuous and inescapable. Opportunism was engendered in the 
course of decades by the special features in the period of the 
development of capitalism, when the comparatively peaceful and 
cultured life of a stratum of privileged workingmen “bourgeoisi- 
fied” them, gave them crumbs from the table of their national 


18. The Collapse Of The Second International* , LCW, 21:250. See 
also Opportunism and the Collapse of The Second International* , LCW, 
22:111-12, where Lenin says, “Social-chauvinism and opportunism 
have the same class basis, namely, the alliance of a small section of 
privileged workers with “their” national bourgeoisie against the work¬ 
ing-class masses; . . . .” 
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capitalists, and isolated them from the suffering, misery, and 
revolutionary temper of the impoverished and ruined masses. The 
imperialist war is the direct continuation and culmination of this 
state of affairs, because this is a war for the privileges of the 
Great-Power nations, for the repartition of colonies, and domina¬ 
tion over other nations. To defend and strengthen their privileged 
position as a petty-bourgeois opportunist “upper-stratum” or 
aristocracy (and bureaucracy) of the working class—such is the 
natural wartime continuation of petty-bourgeois opportunist 
hopes and the corresponding tactics, such is the economic 
foundation of present-day social imperialism. 19 

“Social-imperialism”. The term should be only too familiar 
to present day activists who have followed, even superficially, 
the struggle against modern revisionism. In the first half of 
1916 Lenin wrote his famous book Imperialism, The Highest 
Stage of Capitalism , and a few months later summed up 
the question of the relation between imperialism and the split 
in socialism. 

Is there any connection between imperialism and the monstrous 
and disgusting victory opportunism (in the form of social- 
chauvinism) has gained over the labor movement in Europe? 

This is the fundamental question of modern socialism. And 
having in our Party literature fully established, first, the imperial¬ 
ist character of our era and of the present war, and, second, the 
inseparable historical connection between social-chauvinism and 
opportunism, as well as the intrinsic similarity of their political 
ideology, we can and must proceed to analyze this fundamental 
question. 20 


The “specific character” of imperialism is, Lenin wrote, “(1) 
monopoly capitalism; 2) parasitic or decaying capitalism;3) 
moribund capitalism.” The five characteristics of imperialism 
which are often given in textbook definitions, are all forms in 
which monopoly, the “fundamental economic feature” of 
imperialism, manifests itself; cartels, trusts, etc.; domination of 


19. 21:242-43, 222-23 

20. Imperialism And The Split In Socialism *, LCW, 23:105. 
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finance capital; seizure of the sources of raw materials; 
economic partition of the world, division and redivision of 
the market through negotiation and war; territorial partition. 
The second part of the threefold specific character of 
imperialism, capitalism in decay , is manifested in the ten¬ 
dency to political reaction “all along the line,” increasing 
corruption, bribery, fraud, etc., and the fact that a “privi¬ 
leged upper stratum of the proletariat in the imperialist 
countries lives partly at the expense of hundreds of millions” 
in the economically subjugated world. The third part of 
imperialism, its moribund character, means that capitalism is 
already “in transition to socialism,” i.e., the material basis 
for the socialist economic base is completed, the objective 
prerequisites are satisfied and as far as the development of 
the productive forces are concerned, the society is ripe, 
over-ripe, rotten ripe, for socialism. Thus Lenin said that 
imperialism is the eve of the proletarian revolution. 21 

The fact that “socialists” can write lengthy and elaborate 
explanations of imperialism and never mention the “funda¬ 
mental question of modern socialism” should be no surprise, 
for as Lenin had written years before: “There is a well known 
saying that if geometrical axioms affected human interests 
attempts would certainly be made to refute them.” 22 Not 
only do many so-called socialists and communists manage to 
evade the fundamental problem of modern socialism, they 
also manage to miss “the economic and political essence of 
imperialism.” 

A handful of wealthy countries—there are only four of them, if 
we mean independent, really gigantic, “modem” wealth: 
England, France, the United States and Germany—have developed 
monopoly to vast proportions, they obtain superprofits running 


21. 1920 preface to Imperialism , the Highest Stage of Capitalism*, 
LCW, 22:194. 

22. Marxism and Revisionism *, LCW, 15:29 
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into hundreds, if not thousands, of millions, they “ride on the 
backs” of hundreds and hundreds of millions of people in other 
countries and fight among themselves for the division of the 
particularly rich, particularly fat and particularly easy spoils. 

This, in fact, is the economic and political essence of imperialism, 
the profound contradictions of which Kautsky glosses over 
instead of exposing. 


And the very next words following this: 

The bourgeoisie of an imperialist “Great” Power can economical¬ 
ly bribe the upper strata of “its” workers by spending on this a 
hundred million or so francs a year, for its superprofits most 
likely amount to about a thousand million. And how this little 
sop is divided among the labor ministers, “labor representatives” 
(remember Engels’ splendid analysis of the term), labor members 
of war industries committees, labor officials, workers belonging 
to the narrow craft unions, office employees, etc., etc., is a 
secondary question. 23 

Thus did the theoretical analysis of imperialism and the split 
in socialism develop. Thus was Marxism developed in new 
conditions. 

But before going on, it is now possible to go back to 
Bernstein’s revisionism and fill in the development of oppor¬ 
tunism within the socialist movement, especially as it af¬ 
fected our own history. 

The Revisionists of the Second International 

At the turn of the century in the most advanced capitalist 
countries, the conditions were already present for the revi¬ 
sionist trend. The development of monopoly capital, the 
evolution of free enterprise into monopoly control, was 
already a practical fact. The struggle over economic and 
territorial division and redivision, in a word, the struggle for 
hegemony , was already a practical fact. How did the revision- 


23. Imperialism and The Split In Socialism*, LCW, 23:115 
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ists analyze imperialism? They saw it as a reformed mixture 
of capitalism and socialism, a sort of people’s capitalism. It 
was essentially a “theory of the productive forces” which 
took the transformation of the economic elements of capital¬ 
ism into socialism, independent of the superstructure—that is, 
independent of the conscious making of revolution and the 
consequent material transformation of the state power—as 
the actual revolution. This is no minor mistake. As it turns 
out, the confusion of the eve of proletarian revolution with 
the dawn of socialism means increasingly to welcome and 
greet, to push towards, to nurture and pave the way for, not 
socialism but fascism. 

The Marxist analysis begins with the productive forces. What 
significant changes occurred in the productive forces? They 
became increasingly socialized and concentrated. The concen¬ 
tration and scale of monopoly control became so pronounced 
that more and more the state had to take an active role in the 
economy, sometimes even nationalizing what was once con¬ 
sidered free enterprise. The old free enterprise, the 
thousands of single, small unit productive establishments, 
gave way to the more efficient, more economical, “social¬ 
istic” way of organizing production. In this way, of course, 
the bourgeoisie itself created the conditions whereby the 
potential for planning became obvious. As the main produc¬ 
tive force, the working class goes through the same process: 
socialization, concentration, centralization—prepared objec¬ 
tively for large scale organization, organization suited not 
only for little skirmishes with individual capitalists but for 
bigger battle along industrial lines against the power of 
monopoly capital. The inevitable development of state mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism because of the scale and the scope (which 
is oriented towards empire) means that the economic and 
political struggles become objectively united. 

Bernstein denied proletarianization and impoverishment of 
the masses because from his point of view, the vantage point 
of an offical representative of the bourgeoisified workers, 
conditions were actually getting better under capitalism. He 
denied the class character of the state because the representa¬ 
tives of a narrow stratum of workers had been killed with 
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kindness by the bourgeoisie and allowed to creep into the 
state apparatus. While Lenin understood the economist (trade 
unionist) mentality behind these ideas, he only later came to 
see that this economism in Europe and the U.S. was in¬ 
separable from the rotten alliance formed between the 
imperialist bourgeoisie and a section of the workers against 
the mass of the proletariat and in particular against the 
oppressed nations, an alliance in support of imperialism. 
Lenin understood that all that was needed in order to 
accomplish this malicious end was to bend to the spontaneous 
movement, to yield ever so slightly to the bourgeoisie in the 
theoretical struggle. 

By 1917, socialist theory had so degenerated in Europe 
that Lenin had to resuscitate most of what Marx and Engels 
had to say on the subject of the state in order to defend the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia 
against the attacks of the majority of the Second Internation¬ 
al. He had to prove that “in transition to socialism” means on 
the edge of the proletarian revolution, the smashing ol the 
state power of the bourgeoisie, and the establishment of the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 24 It was only 
possible to develop the productive forces, actually to liberate 
them, by a transformation in the relations of production. In 
order to accomplish this it is necessary to make a change in 
the superstructure; there must be the political supremacy of 
the proletariat, and its policies (leading the socialist revolu¬ 
tion in the economic base) must be in effect. Socialism is a 
conscious revolution. But the revisionists argued that social¬ 
ism was being taken car of by the (quantitative) evolution of 
capitalism, and therefore the dictatorship of the proletariat 


24. State and Revolution *, LCW, 25: the preface, on p. 384, says 
that the revolutionary set of events “can only be understood as a link in 
a chain of socialist proletarian revolutions being caused by the imperial¬ 
ist war. The question of the relation of the socialist proletarian 
revolution to the state, therefore, is acquiring not only practical 
political importance, but also the significance of a most urgent problem 
of the day, the problem of explaining to the masses what they will have 
to do before long to free themselves from capitalist tyranny.” 
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was no longer needed. 

The opportunist’s argument always amounted to lulling 
the workers to sleep through flattery and Pollyannish op¬ 
timism. The workers are now so strong that they don’t need 
any dictatorship. Democracy (actually bourgeois democracy) 
has brought the workers so much that they cannot any longer 
tolerate any contempt for it. That was Kautsky’s argument. 
The idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat, he stated, 
“corresponds to a primitive stage in the working class 
movement,” whereas now the workers were “mature.” 25 
Otto Bauer invented new sociological “factors of force”: 
numbers, organization, relation to production, activity, edu¬ 
cation. If the proletariat scored high on the scale of the 
“social factors of force” then it had no need for physical 
force in bringing socialism into being. 26 

After the October Revolution was consolidated, revision¬ 
ism turned into its opposite—dogmatism—in an effort to 
salvage the opposition to Lenin and following him, Stalin. 
The rotten remnants of the chauvinist Second International 
came to the view that the peculiar features of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat were due to the economic backward¬ 
ness of that country. This only proved, in their minds, that in 
order for socialism to succeed in Russia it was necessary for 
the proletariat to take power in the imperialist countries 
immediately. Some of these “leftists” were well motivated 
revolutionaries who made desperate attempts to seize state 
power but who simply could not rally the masses of workers 
against the opportunist leaders of the socialist parties. But in 
time a dogmatic tendency grew up, clinging to the decisive 
moments of the revolutionary wave of 1917-21, and asserting 


25. Karl Kautsky, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat , Ann Arbor 
Paperback, U. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1964, pp. 21-24. (origi¬ 
nally written in 1918) 

26. V.I. Lenin, Report On The International Situation and The 
Fundamental Tasks of The Communist International, July 19, 1920, 
LCW, 31:228-30. Bauer’s book was called Bolshevism Or Social- 
Democracy. Bauer was also the advocate of the social-chauvinist policy 
of “cultural-national autonomy” on the national question. 
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over and over that the real Marxist revolution is the one in 
the advanced capitalist countries and that the state in Russia 
was a temporary aberration. Their theory of imperialism was 
that imperialism wipes out nations and therefore liquidates 
the national question. The only possible road, in their view, 
was the socialist revolution in the most advanced capitalist 
countries, countries which would, by virtue of the domina¬ 
tion of the world economy, transform the entire world to 
socialist relations with ease. Needless to say, with such ideal 
conditions, the workers would have no need for a dictator¬ 
ship . . . , 27 

In the U.S. the theoretical and practical leadership of the 
socialist movement paralleled the development in Europe. 
Morris Hillquit, one of the main theoreticians in the Socialist 
Party, was Bernstein’s echo: 

Under the pressure of the socialist and labor movement in all 
civilized countries, the state has acquired a new significance as an 
instrument of social and economic reform. Such reforms have 
already demonstrated the ability of the state to curb the indus¬ 
trial autocracy of the ruling classes and to protect the workers 
from excessive exploitation by their employers. 

The modern state, originally the tool in the hands of the capitalist 
class for the exploitation of the workers, is gradually coming to 
be recognized by the latter as a most potent instrument for the 
modification and ultimate abolition of the capitalist class rule. In 
the general scheme of socialism, the state has, therefore, the very 
important mission of paving the way for the transition from 
present conditions to socialism. The state in that role is generally 
styled in the literature of socialism the “period of transition,’’ or 
the “transitional state.” Beyond it lies the pure socialist order. 28 


27. These “left”-communists eventually grouped around Trotsky in 
their opposition to the Soviet state. In turn Trotsky led the “left-” 
opposition straight into unity with the right-opposition, the Bernstein- 
Kautsky wing of international social-democracy, and this meant the 
link up to the ruling classes of the imperialist countries. 

28. Morris Hillquit, Socialism in Theory and Practice , The MacMillan 
Company, N.Y., 1909, pp. 97-98 
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Morris Hillquit was no amateur, ignorant of the history of 
the U.S., much less of the contemporary U.S. circumstances. 
He must have known, for it certainly was common knowl¬ 
edge, that the Negro people were excluded from democratic 
rights. Only a few years before Hillquit wrote his book the 
Supreme Court had handed down its infamous “separate but 
equal” decision, and the number of lynchings over the 
previous decade had reached the thousands. He knew also 
that the main body of the proletariat had not one iota of 
economic democracy. This only goes to demonstrate that 
Hillquit’s measure of democracy was the reforms which the 
imperialist state granted the officials of the labor unions and 
the status of legitimacy accorded to the “socialist” move¬ 
ment. His standpoint was precisely that of an alliance 
between the upper stratum of the working class and the 
imperialist bourgeoisie against the oppressed nations and the 
proletarian masses. 

On the other hand, we can’t hold Hillquit responsible for 
the fact that he did not predate Lenin and Stalin on the 
national and colonial question. We can’t test the Socialist 
Party by the fact that it did not conceptualize the oppression 
of the Negro people as national oppression . The Socialist 
Party can only be evaluated by whether it opposed racial 
discrimination and actively took up the fight for equal rights. 
And it doesn’t pass the test. At its best the party passed 
resolutions against the ideas of racial supremacy. One ex¬ 
tremely perceptive observer of the Socialist movement at that 
time was W. E. B. DuBois, a northern Negro and a member of 
the radical bourgeois intelligentsia. “Many socialists have 
acquiesced” in a so-called “socialist program” which would 
“exclude Negroes.” 

The general attitude of thinking members of the party has been 
this: We must not turn aside from the great objects of socialism 
to take up this issue of the American Negro; let the question wait; 
when the objects of socialism are achieved, this problem will be 
settled along with other problems. 


DuBois called this a “program of socialistic opportunism.” 
DuBois could see, though from the standpoint of radical 
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bourgeois ethics, the elements of the relation between oppor¬ 
tunism and the national question. “What becomes of social¬ 
ism,” he asked, in his eloquent style, “when it engages in 
such a fight for human downfall? Wither are gone its lofty 
aspirations and high resolve—its songs and comradeship?” 
The problem as DuBois saw it was that the party could either 
capitulate to the potential political power of “Southern 
populism” with its racist platform and thereby gain mass 
influence; or, take up the fight for Negro rights and become 
known as a “party of the Negro,” substantially smaller with 
less possibilities of influencing the bourgeois state. It is well 
to remember that DuBois was not a socialist and was 
opposing socialism by posing the problem as a dilemma, i.e., 
a problem with none other than bad resolutions, equals no 
resolution . 29 

The Socialist Party had a left wing which came to oppose 
Bernstein revisionism, especially as the Russian Bolsheviks 
proved victorious. But this left wing, which reflected the 
struggle of the revolutionary elements of the class against the 
reformist elements, did not have a history of struggle against 
white supremacy or national oppression. It did take up the 
cause of industrial unionism and eventually helped to form 
the IWW. In the context of industrial organizing the left- 
socialists and “wobblies” came up against the split in the 
class and its connection to the special oppression of the 
Negro people, and it was in that context that they came to 
support the demand for Negro equality. Theoretically the 
left wing of the socialist movement relied on the revisionists, 
and dogmatists like Daniel DeLeon, while practically they 
tailed after the anarcho-syndicalist IWW. The imperialist war 
provided another touchstone dividing the left and right wings 
of the party, and reflecting the international split in social¬ 
ism. Eugene Debs is a good example of the contradictions 
within the left: Debs represented the revolutionary workers 


29. W.E.B. DuBois, “Socialism and the Negro Problem*’ (1913), 
W.E.B. DuBois Speaks , P. S. Foner, Ed., Pathfinder Press, N.Y., 1970. 
This is the theoretical foundation of the “white skin privilege” line. 
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in his stand on the imperialist war as against the outright 
social-imperialists who constituted the majority of the party, 
yet he never took up the struggle for Negro rights, and 
preferred to sympathize with Southern populism. Overall, the 
left wing of the party represented only the more militant 
reformists and syndicalists and did not represent a definite 
revolutionary Marxist trend within the class. 

The split in the Socialist movement did not arise out of the 
struggle over the war, industrial unions or the Negro ques¬ 
tion. The split occured on the question of support for the 
Soviet state and affiliation with the Communist Internation¬ 
al. The left wing of the Socialist party, along with sections of 
the IWW, and other radical organizations, comprised the main 
bloc forming what eventually became the Communist Party 
U.S.A. 

Was The Communist Party U.S.A. 

Always a Revisionist Party? 30 

The Communist Party did not introduce anything new on 
the question of the split in the working class or the national 
question. Even after the publication and widespread reading 
of Lenin’s main works on imperialism, the party leaders did 
not understand the oppression of the Negro people as part of 
the national question, nor did they ever understand, with all 
the battles fought against it, the omnipresent influence of 
revisionism. The one thing the Communist Party did under- 


30. The unraveling of the history of the CPUSA, of our whole 
communist heritage, has just begun, and these writings are inadequate 
to that task. Recently The Communist League has published Admiral 
Kilpatrick’s On the Struggle Against Revisionism, Stalin's Speeches on 
the American Communist Party, as well as an earlier document tracing 
the origin of the League, Dialectics of the Development of the 
Communist League. Outside of these contributions, the Marxist- 
Leninist movement has been completely dependent upon William Z. 
Foster’s books (History of the Communist Party of the United States, 
History of the Three Internationals) which, while containing much 
information, are not a revolutionary Marxist theoretical critique of 
revisionism, and do not represent a scientific analysis of the Party’s 
history. 
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stand, in the early years, was that the strength of world 
communism was based on the October Revolution, and the 
ideological center of world communism was the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International. 

It was the Comintern who fought for the idea of self- 
determination for the Negro Nation and it was the leaders of 
the CPUSA who resisted it. Finally in 1929 the party 
accepted the “Comintern Resolution on the Negro Question 
in the U.S.” which, for any weaknesses it may have contained 
due to compromises, set the Negro question right side up for 
the first time in U.S. history. Under the influence of the 
Comintern the CPUSA was at its best and when the crisis hit 
the U.S. the CP quickly emerged as the leader of the mass 
struggles for reforms. During those years (approximately 
1928-34) the party took up the struggle for Negro rights and 
became known, just as DuBois had predicted, as the “Party 
of the Negro.” 31 

But the party was never prepared to be the theoretical 
vanguard of the proletariat, never prepared to lead the 
proletariat to revolution. All during the twenties the contra¬ 
dictions inside the party were not fought out over well 
defined, independently thought out political lines. Rather, 
the struggles were based on organizational factions which 
represented two poles united in opposition to the proletarian 
class stand: one, securing a backing for one’s group from the 
Comintern, the other, pleading exceptionalism for the U.S. 
and rejecting universally applicable principles. The factions 
often combined these, just as they combined, spontaneously, 
elements of anarcho-syndicalism and reformism. Lovestone 
and his followers were thrown out because of their American 


31. The party took up the struggle for Negro rights, and in that 
distinguished itself from the previous opportunist parties of the 2nd 
International. But apparently none of the party leaders understood the 
question even enough to elaborate and explain it theoretically. The 
Comintern resolution is reprinted as an appendix to CL’s The Negro 
National-Colonial Question. Last year excerpts from Harry Haywood’s 
autobiographical account of the communist movement appeared in the 
Guardian newspaper (8/8/73), but the book has yet to be published. 
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Exceptionalism and Cannon was thrown out for his Trotsky¬ 
ism, but no line specific to the U.S. was ever determined. 
Browder became the top leader of the party but not because 
he represented any definite line which emerged victorious in 
struggle with Lovestone’s line or Cannon’s line. As Stalin 
pointed out, factionalism was the “ fundamental evil ” of the 
party, and in theory the root of the opportunism in the party 
was the persistent error of “exaggerating the specific features 
of American capitalism.” 32 

How is this error to be understood? American exceptional¬ 
ism, or exaggerating the specific features of U.S. capitalism, is 
a line which coincides with, and tails lovingly after, the 
liberal bourgeois view of U.S. capitalism—that Marxism 
doesn’t apply here, that a system of class collaboration rather 
than class struggle can be built up. This error is one of the 
principal theoretical forms of U.S. chauvinism. Ironically, it 
fails completely to take into consideration that which is 
specific to U.S. capitalism, namely, the rise of U.S. imperial¬ 
ism through the subjugation of the Negro nation and the 
taking of a part of Mexico. 

Thus, Browder was no less an American Exceptionalist 
than Lovestone. The general success of the party in the early 
thirties proved to be due to the general spontaneous upsurge 
in those years, of which the party was a part. The mass, 
spontaneously populist, upsurge swallowed up the party 
ideologically, and as soon as the Comintern’s line shifted to 
the “United Front Against Fascism,” Browder used this as 
the opportunity to steer the party straight into the arms of 
the liberal bourgeoisie. 


32. Stalin's Speeches on the American Communist Party , Proletarian 
Publishers, S.F. 1974, p. 11, 26. It is important to remember that +here 
is nothing exceptional about “American exceptionalism.” The British 
Communist Party offered their theory of peaceful transition to social¬ 
ism in 1951 under the banner of “The British Road to Socialism,” and 
Togliatti mapped out an “Italian road.” All this goes to show that 
exceptionalism is nothing more than social-reformism adapted to the 
specific features of the bourgeoisie of particular capitalist nations, or 
social -chauvinism . 
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The propaganda and agitation on the Negro Nation dimin¬ 
ished year by year (with a brief revival 1939-40) and the 
general theory was thrown out of the party program in 1944, 
immediately after the Comintern dissolved and could no' 
longer influence the debate. Browder, chief revisionist, wrote 
clearly and unmistakably as a bourgeois liberal on the 
question, tying it, like Morris Hillquit, to “general democ¬ 
racy,” the “increasing role and influence” of the working 
class, and tied all this together into the formal liquidation of 
the party. 

The decision of the Negro people is therefore already made. It is 
that the Negro people do see the opportunity ... of approximat¬ 
ing the position of equal citizens in America. This in itself is an 
exercise of the right of self-determination by the Negro people. 

By their attitude the Negro people have exercised their historical 
right of self-determination. 

It is this choice which gives the possibility in this period of 
integrating the Negro people in the general democracy of our 
country on the basis of complete and unconditional equality, of 
solving the question now and no longer postponing it. The 
immediate achievement in this period, under the present Ameri¬ 
can system, of complete equality for the Negroes, has been made 
possible by the war crisis and by the character of this war as a 
people’s war of national liberation. 

... I think that we can say that an approximation of that 
achievement is within our reach today under capitalism, under 
the existing American system, under the changing relationship of 
forces, in which labor and the people exert an ever increasing 
political role and influence. 33 

True to revisionist thinking, true to the deception of the 
bourgeois politician forced to justify his policy in Marxist 
terminology, Browder points to new conditions, to “the 


33. Browder, “On the Negroes and the Right of Self-Determina¬ 
tion,’’ The Communist Jan. 1944, pp. 84-85. As quoted by Wilson 
Record in his The Negro and the Communist Party , U. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1951, p. 219 
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changing relationship of forces.” 

William Z. Foster, who is often portrayed as the staunch 
fighter against revisionism in the party, does not fill that 
picture. Foster saved the party from Browder but he didn’t 
save Marxism-Leninism from revisionism and therefore ended 
up presiding over the reformation of the revisionist organiza¬ 
tion and line. 

It was Foster who further confused the national question 
and reinforced the opportunism of the party by his theory of 
“the nation within a nation.” 34 And it was Foster who, in 
1948, articulated the general line of the peacelul anti- 
monopoly coalition, no different in substance from Browder s, 
and which remains the party’s liberal reformist program to 
this very day. 

Our party’s political line is thus based upon the assumption that 
it is possible, under present political conditions in the United 
States, for the broad masses of the people, militantly led by the 
trade unions and a strong mass political party, to elect a coalition, 
anti-monopoly government. 

This new type government, said Foster, “could, by curbing 
and defeating capitalist violence, orient themselves in the 
direction of building socialism.” 35 


34. William Z. Foster, preface to The Negro People in American 
History , International Publ., N.Y., 1954. 

35. William Z. Foster, The Twilight of World Capitalism , Inter¬ 
national Publishers, N.Y., 1949, p. 127. In 1932, in Toward Soviet 
America (Int’l Publ., N.Y.), Foster said, “By the term ‘abolition’ of 
capitalism we mean its overthrow in open struggle by the toiling masses, 
led by the proletariat.” And, “the working class cannot itself come into 
power without civil war.” (pp. 212-14). The 1932 quote appears at 
the beginning of the chapter titled “The Revolutionary Way out of the 
Crisis;” the 1949 quote appears at the end of the chapter titled “The 
Fight for Peace and Freedom.” Foster’s reference to the political 
possiblities in 1948-49 are to the building of the Progressive Party 
which ran Henry Wallace unsuccessfully in 1948. A1 Richmond, former 
editor of The People’s World , recalls that despite Wallace’s poor 
showing (slightly over a million votes) the illusion persisted among 
communists that the new party represented the vehicle to imminent 
political power. “So strong was this illusion that even after the vote was 
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What were the new conditions which Foster used to justify 
his transitional program? Between 1917 and 1945 there was 
one socialist country, one country where the proletariat 
actually held state power. In 1948-49 all of Eastern Europe 
had governments sympathetic to the Soviet Union and made 
up of what was left of the Communist leadership plus the 
leading non-communist elements who professed a belief in 
socialism and who had joined in the armed resistance to Nazi 
agression. Furthermore, China was in the hands of the 
Communist Party. The national liberation movement was 
taking on an incrasing role against imperialism in world 
affairs. There definitely existed new conditions. 

Stalin referred to the new conditions. The 81 Party 
Statement of 1960 mentions these new conditions and the 
CPC certainly affirmed this evaluation. 36 But here there arose 
a split between Marxism-Leninism and revisionism. The 
Chinese comrades, the Albanians and other Marxist-Leninists 
around the world made a concrete analysis of concrete 


counted one authoritative Communist comment (by Eugene Dennis) 
compared it with the showing of the newborn Republican party in 
1856. Taken literally this parallel anticipated that in 1952 the Progres¬ 
sive party would be contesting power (its presidential vote in New York 
and California dropped to 87,000 in 1952, from 700,000 in 1948.)” (A 
Long View from the Lefty Memoirs of an American Revolutionary , 
Houghton-Miflin Company, Boston, 1973, pp. 292-93). This gives some 
indication of the extreme subjectivism of the ideological leaders of the 
party in that period. 

36. In 1957 Mao Tsetung used an old Chinese metaphor to describe 
the new international situation: “The east wind prevails over the west 
wind.” This is quoted and explained in “Two Different Lines on the 
Question of War and Peace,” the fifth of nine “comments” comprising 
The Polemic on the General Line of the International Communist 
Movementy Foreign Language Press, Peking, 1965, pp. 237-38. The first 
“comment,” “A Proposed Concerning the General Line of the Inter¬ 
national Communist Movement,” states the central issue: “whether or 
not to accept the fact that the people still living under the imperialist 
and capitalist system who comprise two-thirds of the world’s popula¬ 
tion, need to make revolution, and whether or not to accept the fact 
that the people already on the socialist road, who comprise one-third of 
the world’s population, need to carry their revolution forward to the 
end.” (same book, pp. 4-5) 
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conditions; they interpreted the new conditions to mean 
more favorable conditions for the winning of the masses to 
the struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat, more 
favorable conditions for revolutionary struggle. But the 
revisionists used the new conditions as an excuse to discard 
fundamental principles. The revisionists saw the new condi¬ 
tions as meaning that the spontaneous movement was already 
leading to socialism. 

The Marxist-Leninists, led by the Chinese and Albanian 
comrades, pinpointed the essence of modern revisionism in 
the transformation of the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
the Soviet Union to the “state of the whole people” and the 
similar parallel transformation of the party into the “party of 
the entire people.” 37 If one throws out the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, one throws out the aim of the struggle, the 
struggle for state power . Since the Soviet party theoreticians 
were struggling for the restoration of the bourgeois state, 
they first had to take over the Communist Party. They 
declared a new era of classlessness and in theory liquidated 
any need for a class party and a class state. This capitulation 
to the bourgeoisie theoretically was only a matter of “pre¬ 
paring public opinion,” since the practical reality of the new 
state and party was their practical transformation into instru¬ 
ments of bourgeois dictatorship and bourgeois ideology. 

By the time the revisionist clique took over in the Soviet 
Union, the party in the U.S. was again facing the practical 


37. The 22nd Congress of the CPSU (1962) approved the new 
“Programme of the CPSU,” called by revisionist scholars “the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto of our time.” (Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism, 
Foreign Language Publishing House, Moscow, 2nd revised edition, 1963, 
p. 644). Quoting the programme, the book states that this is a “new, 
fundamentally important thesis of Marxist-Leninist theory”— “that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat ceases to be necessary before the time 
when the state withers away ” (p. 595). “The state,” says the new 
Programme, “which arose as a state of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat, has, in the new, contemporary stage, become a state of the entire 
people, an organ expressing the interests and will of the people as a 
whole.” (p. 595). “The programme of the CPSU is a program of the 
whole Soviet people” (p. 645). The party is referred to as “the 
vanguard of the people” (p. 689). 
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question of liquidation. “Creative Marxism” so dominated 
the party organs that the dropping of “Leninism” from the 
name of the party’s ideology was seriously proposed and 
discussed. 38 The form of the party was once again preserved, 
while the aspect of Marxism-Leninism, the subordinate prole¬ 
tarian substance of the party, was further beaten back. In 
1960, the old position on the Negro nation was formally 
rejected. 39 

The “Creative Marxism” of the Soviet-Revisionist Clique 

In 1970, the Soviet social-imperialist ruling clique “cele¬ 
brated” the centenary of Lenin’s birth and published a 
number of pamphlets on Lenin’s contributions, Lenin’s 
theory, the entire heritage of Leninism, etc. Any one of these 
pamphlets can be analyzed from the standpoint of Lenin’s 
actual theories and it can be demonstrated from this that the 
new Soviet scholars distort Lenin to the point of falsification. 

As an example take “Lenin’s Doctrine of Imperialism and 


38 . Proceedings of the 16th Convention of the Communist Party 
U.S. A., (February 1957) New Century Publishers N.Y., 1957. Also the 
party’s monthly theoretical magazine Political Affairs during 1956. 
What can be easily seen from the documents is that by the time of the 
convention discussion, the advocates of a “change in form”—including 
John Gates, editor of the Daily Worker and others as influential- 
decided not to carry out a struggle knowing they would be in the 
minority. Therefore there was no open struggle between Marxism- 
Leninism and revisionism at the convention. The scattered few blows at 
revisionism were completely swallowed up by morbid bourgeois “com¬ 
radeship.” Incidentally, a large part of the discussion on the Negro 
Question was accidentally not taped! 

39. “Draft Resolution on the Theoretical Aspects of the Negro 
Question,” Political Affairs , January 1959, and published in a separate 
Party Monograph, p. 18. “The American nation of the U.S. is a 
historically derived, national formation; an amalgamation of more or 
less well-differentiated nationalities. The Negro people are the most 
severely oppressed and all-sidedly exploited of all the peoples who 
make up the American nation of the U.S.” 

40. The “creative Marxism” of the Soviet revisionists has already 
been spoken to by Lenin: “unbelievably weak theoretically—mere 
repetition of someone else’s ideas.” “In effect it is opportunism.” 
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Our Time.” 41 In the first thesis, the authors state that Lenin’s 
analysis of imperialism was a “development of creative 
Marxism,” “conclusively proving that it was the last stage of 
capitalism, the eve of socialist revolution.” But what they are 
out to prove is something quite different. They are out to 
prove that the imperialist system is now, despite its drive 
toward reaction, pressured in the direction of socialism by 
the combination of world forces arrayed against it. They are 
out to obscure the antithesis in principle between liberalism 
and scientific socialism. When they are done “explaining” 
Lenin, his contribution is turned into a lifeless dogma to be 
remembered, in chopped up bits and pieces, on his birthday. 
When they are done “applying” Lenin “creatively” to the 
new conditions they end up with Bernstein-Hillquit. 

The socio-political aspect of the world has radically changed. 
Today, the world revolutionary process is motivated by three 
main driving forces—the socialist countries, the working-class 
movement in the developed capitalist countries and the national- 
liberation movement, (p. 7) 

What do they mean by “the socialist countries?” First, 
they mean that in the Soviet Union, classes have been 
eliminated, the restoration of capitalism is impossible, and, 
having declared the “state of the whole people” and the 
“party of the entire people,” is now proceeding on to “the 
building of communism in the USSR.” Second, they mean 
that there are a whole number of socialist countries—includ¬ 
ing all of Eastern Europe, China, other parts of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America—which form a world socialist economic 
system. What is actually being referred to is the social- 
imperialist empire, or hoped-for empire, notwithstanding the 
opposition of China, Albania and other Marxist-Leninist 
forces within it. 


41. Leninism versus Imperialism. The Present Stage , theses prepared 
by the Insitute of World Economics and International Relations, USSR 
Academy of Sciences, and other “Soviet scholars and Journalists. ,, 
Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1969 
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What do they mean by the working class movement in the 
developed capitalist countries? Nowhere in the article is there 
reference to the split in this working class movement and its 
connection to the Leninist analysis of imperialism, so that in 
the first place they mean a working class movement which as 
a whole has “compelled the imperialist bourgeoisie to make 

serious concessions” due to its “better organization, greater 
militancy and. . . improved political position.” Thus the 

working class movement has become more “influential.” As 
to the “labor aristocracy,” the most bourgeoisified stratum 
of the working class, which occupied so much of Lenin’s 
attention because it provides the class basis for reformism 
within the movement, the article actually says that the 
development of imperialism has diminished this stratum: 

Greater uniformity of working conditions in different industries, 
extension of the economic gains of the working class, the 
involvement of ever new contingents in sharp economic and 
political struggle—all take their toll of the “labor aristocracy ,, 
stratum as a social group opposed to the rest of the working class. 

(p. 52) 

The working class has become so strong (out of power) 
and influential in the capitalist countries that “this raises the 
point that the working class might, even before winning 
complete political victory, develop into a factor in the 
intricate mechanism of state regulation . . . 

By becoming a factor in the state mechanism, the working class 
movement is able to offset the offensive on democracy character¬ 
istic of the present stage in the development of capital¬ 
ism . . . Thus, under the new relationship of class forces it is 
possible not only to conduct a successful struggle in defense of 
democracy, but also to extend democracy, to infuse it with new 
social content, to squeeze the financial oligarchy out of the 
driver’s seat and ultimately to undermine the political position of 
monopoly capital, (p. 58) 

Thus they mean a working class movement which in fact is a 
part of the imperialist state apparatus, or creeping into it, 
whose role is to defend the gains made and push for more 
gains until, lo and behold, the imperialists will have com¬ 
mitted suicide through the granting of too many concessions. 
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What do they mean by the national liberation movement? 
They mean first of all the developing countries, the new 
states. They mean the “former colonies,” the “newly free 
countries.” According to the authors, there has occurred a 
“collapse of the colonial system.” The movement they are 
talking about is the movement of newly independent states, 
where presumably the question of political power has already 
been decided, for better economic conditions in the world 
market, for more economic independence from imperialism. 
This is to make a reform movement out of the national 
liberation movement, which is a revolutionary movement, a 
movement for an independent state, a movement to throw 
imperialism out. Thus, taken altogether, the new combina¬ 
tion of forces in the world: 

promotes a leftward shift in industrially developed capitalist 
countries, a stronger and more effective unification of the forces 
advocating a radical reconstruction of capitalist society. As 
imperialism loses ground it becomes increasingly harder for it to 
pursue a policy for regaining its power in the former colonial 
areas and makes it easier for peoples still under imperialist 
domination, to attain political liberation, (p. 48) 

The article devotes much space to the monopoly features 
of capitalism, the growth of state monopoly capitalism, the 
material preparation for socialism, etc., etc. There is only the 
one reference to parasitism—“The parasitic militarist nature 
of the state distorts the system of state regulation of the 
economy.” (p. 25) It should be asked how the parasitic 
features of the imperialist state, which are part of the nature 
of that state, can be considered as distorting another natural 
feature of that same state. 

But this distortion of Lenin, this “creative application” is 
as nothing compared to the outright falsification in the 
“Theses on the Centenary of the Birth of Lenin.” In the 
original version of history, Otto Bauer put forth his theory of 
the “social factors of strength” in order to prove that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was not needed. Lenin de¬ 
fended the dictatorship of the proletariat and said that 
Bauer’s theory was “an example of what Marxism has been 
reduced to, of the kind of banality and defence of the 
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exploiters to which the most revolutionary theory can be 
reduced.” He called it “a German variety of philistinism.” 
That was in the original version of history. But in the newly 
fabricated version, Bauer’s theory is attributed to Lenin! 

In the draft plan for his report on the International Situation and 
the Main Tasks of the Comintern, Lenin noted five “social factors 
of strength” of the working class: 1) numbers, 2) organization, 3) 
place in the process of production and distribution, 4) activity, 
and education. Since Lenin wrote this the size of the working 
class has sharply increased. It has become infinitely better 
organized and politically active, and is better educated and better 
trained. 

Who was responsible for this falsification? The Central 
Committee of the CPSU. The Theses were printed in Pravda 
12/23/69 and published in dozens of languages through the 
“Information Bulletin” of World Marxist Review , 42 As the 
Chinese said, this was an “outspoken revelation.” 43 

Where We Are At 

The proletariat in North America, in Europe—east and 
west—and in the Soviet Union, is without an organization 
representing its revolutionary interests, without consolidated 
Marxist-Leninist parties. At this point the proletariat in these 
countries is incapable of playing an independent role in any 
historical movement of the people. The spontaneous move¬ 
ment in the U.S. is led by the bourgeoisie, through its 
petty-bourgeois interpreters to the workers. Economism is 
the dominant mentality of the working class. In Europe the 
spontaneous movement is led by the bourgeoisie through its 
agents in the labor movement and revisionist parties; in the 
Soviet Union through the revisionist party, etc. Theoretically, 


42. Information Bulletin of World Marxist Review , Vol. 8, 1-2, 
Progress Books, Toronto, 1970. 

43. “An Outspoken Revelation,” article appearing in Chinese publi¬ 
cations (Peking Review , China Reconstructs , Chinese Literature ) along 
with “Leninism or Social Imperialism” in April and May of 1970. 
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revisionism dominates the scene. Is this not a time when the 
creation and advocacy of revolutionary theory is decisive? Is 
this not one of those times, of which Lenin said, “without 
revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary move¬ 
ment?” 

Lenin gave three reasons why that proposition was espe¬ 
cially true for the Russian Social Democrats. We should 
compare our situation with theirs: 

first . . . the fact that our Party is only in process of formation, its 
features are only just becoming defined, and it has as yet far from 
settled accounts with the other trends of revolutionary thought 
that threaten to divert the movement from the correct 
path . . . Under these circumstances, what at first sight appears to 
be an “unimportant” error may lead to most deplorable conse¬ 
quences, and only short-sighted people can consider factional 
disputes and a strict differentiation between shades of opinion 
inopportune or superfluous. The fate of Russian Social- 
Democracy for very many years to come may depend on the 
strengthening of one or the other “shade.” 

Secondly, the Social-Democratic movement is in its very essence 
an international movement. This means, not only that we must 
combat national chauvinism, but that an incipient movement in a 
young country can be successful only if it makes use of the 
experiences of other countries. In order to make use of these 
experiences it is not enough merely to be acquainted with them, 
or simply to copy out the latest resolutions. What is required is 
the ability to treat these experiences critically and to test them 
independently . . . 

Thirdly, ... we wish to state only that the role of vanguard 
fighter can be fulfilled only by a party that is guided by the most 
advanced theory . 44 

That was how Lenin fought economism. The fight against 
economism continues but it has taken on a different form. It 
is now a part of the general problem of the split in the 
working class, a part of the general problem of a tendency of 
a stratum within the proletariat towards social-reformism. 


44. WITBD?, Ch. 1-D, LGW, 5: 
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The struggle for a Marxist-Leninist party in the U.S., after 
suffering a protracted defeat at the hands of the CPUSA 
revisionists, is once again asserting its inevitable power. The 
struggle against revisionism has taken many forms and has 
recently given rise to new organizations wearing the mantle 
of Marxism-Leninism. Within this movement, naturally, there 
exists the contradiction between reformism and revolution¬ 
ary Marxism; some people and organizations are struggling to 
overthrow revisionism, to build a Marxist-Leninist party 
rooted in the most oppressed and exploited workers. Other 
people and organizations are struggling to reform revisionism, 
to build a party wherein revisionism and Marxism can be 
reconciled. The latter are obstructing communism by giving 
revisionism new life and have therefore made themselves part 
of the target. 
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II. THE PARTY PRINCIPLE 

The first principle of proletarian politics is the party 
principle. It is, Lenin said, “the corollary and the result of a 
highly developed class struggle.” 

To preserve the ideological and political independence of the 
party of the proletariat is the constant, immutable and absolute 
duty of socialists. Whoever fails to fulfill this duty ceases to be a 
socialist in fact , however sincere his “socialist” (in words) 
convictions may be. 

Only the Social-Democratic Party, the party of the class-con¬ 
scious proletariat, has always insisted, and insists now, upon strict 
adherence to the party principle. 45 

The United Front and the Party 

What Is To Be Done? was written to prove, on a theoreti¬ 
cal level, that an indispensable condition for proletarian 
revolution is an organization of proletarian revolutionaries 
ideologically and politically independent of the bourgeoisie. 

Throughout the book Lenin addressed himself to this 
problem and shows in a thousand ways, approached from a 
thousand angles, that anything less than this is objectively to 
give up Marxism in theory and therefore to give up the 
revolution in practice. In the first chapter there are, inciden¬ 
tally, some profound comments on the relation between the 
building of this organization, the party of a new type, and 
the question of political alliances in general. “Not a single 
political party,” he says, “could exist without such al¬ 
liances.” And, “only those who are not sure of themselves 
can fear to enter into temporary alliances even with un- 


45. The Socialist Party and Non-Party Revolutionism , LCW, 10:75, 
80, 81 
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reliable people.” But all alliances had to be based on 
principle, at least on the proletarian side. On that account, 

Lenin found it impossible to unite with the revisionists, with 
the Bernstein wing of the socialist movement, while maintain¬ 
ing a united front against the autocracy as the strategic first 
stage of the proletarian revolution. Why the split with the 
revisionists? 

The rupture, of course, did not occur because the “allies” proved 
to be bourgeois democrats. On the contrary, the representatives 
of the latter trend are natural and desirable allies of Social- 
Democracy insofar as its democratic tasks, brought to the fore by 
the prevailing situation in Russia, are concerned. But an essential 
condition for such an alliance must be the full opportunity for 
the socialists to reveal to the working class that its interests are 
diametrically opposed to the interests of the bourgeoisie. How¬ 
ever, the Bernsteinian and “critical” trend, to which the majority 
of the legal Marxists turned, deprived the socialists of this 
opportunity and demoralized the socialist consciousness by vul¬ 
garizing Marxism, by advocating the theory of the blunting of 
social contradictions, by declaring the idea of the social revolu¬ 
tion and of the dictatorship of the proletariat to be absurd, by 
reducing the working class movement and the class struggle to 
narrow trade unionism and to a “realistic” struggle for petty, 
gradual reforms. This was synonymous with bourgeois democ¬ 
racy’s denial of socialism’s right to independence and, conse¬ 
quently, of its right to existence; in practice it meant a striving to 
convert the nascent working-class movement into an appendage 
of the liberals. (WITBD?, LCW, 5:362-63) 

This, then, is the party principle. Come what may in the 
realm of alliances, it is always our responsibility to put to the 
fore the interests of the proletariat. It is called, by Mao 
Tsetung, “independence and initiative of the proletariat 
within the united front.” 46 In order to succeed in alliances 
and keep one’s independent bearings, it is advisable to be 
very sure of one’s own independent position. How can we be 
sure? 


46. MSW, 3:213-217 (written in 1938) 
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Before we can unite, and in order that we may unite, we must 
first of all draw firm and definite lines of demarcation. 

To this end, Lenin recommended: 

an open and all-embracing discussion of the fundamental ques¬ 
tions of principle and tactics raised by the present-day “econo¬ 
mists,” Bernsteinians, and “critics.” ... we regard one of the 
drawbacks of the present-day movement to be the absence of 
open polemics between avowedly differing views, the effort to 
conceal differences on fundamental questions. 47 

Having established unity, it is then possible to enter into 
alliances with parties representing other classes, depending 
first on the objective character of the revolution, and pro¬ 
vided one’s independent line, so carefully defined and jeal¬ 
ously guarded, is not prohibited, provided that independence 
and initiative of the interests of the proletariat, of the 
proletarian revolutionary line, is permitted. Failing that 
condition, there can be no alliance that is not, in actual fact, 
a matter of co-optation, merging, or making oneself an 
appendage of another class. Failing the drawing of firm and 
definite lines of demarcation, an independent line is impos¬ 
sible, initiative is impossible, and the “alliance” is a sham. 

This idea of the independence and initiative of the pro- 
tariat within the united front has its earliest expression in the 
writings of Marx and Engels. The Communist Manifesto 
states clearly the general principles in regard to the question; 
“what relation do the Communists stand to the proletarians 
as a whole?” It begins by a declaration which may seem, at 
first glance, not to be in accord with our argument. 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to other 
working-class parties. 

But, by “working-class party” Marx and Engels meant a party 
which has the aim of the 

formation of the proletariat into a class, overthrow of the 

bourgeois supremacy, conquest of political power by the prole- 

, . . 48 

tanat. 

A political party not having this aim, despite the title 
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claimed, is assumed to be a party representing some other 
class in society. The special distinguishing feature of the 
Communist political party, and which ultimately determines 
its absolute hegemony, is that it represents the proletariat 
internationally , and that it represents the “ultimate general 
results” of the “movement as a whole.” 49 

Shortly after the publication of the Manifesto Marx and 
Engels had the occasion to address the newly created Com¬ 
munist League on the subject of the state of affairs in 
Germany when the revolution of 1848-49 had ebbed. They 
immediately took up the criticism of the organization for 
allowing a certain loss of independence thereby allowing 
domination by petty-bourgeois democrats. 

The individual circles and communities allowed their connections 
with the Central Committee to become loose and gradually 
dormant. Consequently, while the democratic party, the party of 
the petty-bourgeoisie, organized itself more and more in Ger¬ 
many, the workers’ party lost its only firm foothold, remained 
organized at the most in separate localities for local purposes and 
in the general movement thus came completely under the domi¬ 
nation and leadership of the petty-bourgeois democrats. An end 
must be put to this state of affairs, the independence of the 
workers must be restored. 50 


Recognizing that the petty-bourgeois democrats were also 
oppressed, Marx and Engels took up the question of alliances 
and stated emphatically that, while temporary alliances were 
possible, unity was impermissible. 


At the present moment, when the democratic petty-bourgeoisie 
are everywhere oppressed, they preach in general unity and 
reconciliation to the proletariat, they offer it their hand and 
strive for the establishment of a large opposition party which 


47. Declaration of the Editorial Board of Iskra, LCW, 4:354-55 

48. The Communist Manifesto,* MESW, 1:119-20 

49. ibid. 

50. Address of the Central Committee to the Communist League, 
MESW, 1:175 
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will embrace all shades of opinion in the democratic party, that 
is, they strive to entangle the workers in a party organization in 
which general social-democratic phrases predominate, behind 
which their special interests are concealed and in which the 
particular demands of the proletariat may not be brought forward 
for the sake of beloved peace. Such a union would turn out solely 
to their advantage and altogether to the disadvantage of the 
proletariat. The proletariat would lose its whole independent, 
laboriously achieved position and once more sink down to being 
an appendage of offical bourgeois democracy. This union must, 
therefore, be most decisively rejected. 61 


United Front Against Imperialism and Social-Imperialism 

To return to our circumstances. It should be recalled at 
this point that the “Communist” Party USA claims to be a 
party of the proletariat, has renounced the political aims of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and is striving to build 
what it calls an “anti-monopoly coalition.” This coalition, 
insofar as it already exists, is a front with reformist, liberal- 
bourgeois principles, and the leadership consists of the 
“liberal” wing of the imperialist bourgeoisie. Internationally, 
this front is led by the Soviet social-imperialists and secon¬ 
darily through their contacts among the “liberal” wing of the 
imperialists in their respective countries. 

In opposing the CPUSA, many revolutionaries sought to 
build a truly revolutionary united front, a coalition against 
imperialism which included, at least theoretically, the hege¬ 
mony of the proletariat. But the simple substitution of the 
slogan “dictatorship of the proletariat” for “peaceful transi¬ 
tion” could not make the CP’s united front a front led by the 
proletariat. That could only be the case if the CP were still a 
Marxist-Leninist party, which had to correct some serious 
errors. If it were possible to correct the mistakes of the CP, if 
the mistakes were subordinate to its overall proletarian 
revolutionary character, then the task would be to join the 


51. ibid., pp. 179-80 
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CPUSA and fight for a Marxist-Leninist line inside the 
organization. But the CPUSA is long past being susceptible to 
changes other than reforms in its bourgeois policies. 

Exactly how long the CP has been definitely and irrever¬ 
sibly a variant of a bourgeois political party is subject to 
some debate. As late as 1963, the time of the split in the 
world communist movement, the Chinese Communist Party, 
regardless of its expectations or its feelings as to the oppor¬ 
tunist character of the U.S. party, addressed a fraternal 
appeal to unite with Marxism-Leninism. 52 The proposal for 
unity was a last attempt to put forth the fundamental 
principles and tactics of the communist movement, and say, 
in effect, this is the only basis for unity; either accept this as 
the basis for unity or split with the Marxist-Leninist move¬ 
ment. Despite the most strained relations, even the Soviet 
party was treated as a fraternal, comradely party. It was in 
those circumstances that the Chinese comrades advised the 
Communist Parties in the U.S. and other imperialist coun¬ 
tries: 

the proletarian revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
are essential for the thorough resolution of the contradictions of 
capitalist society. 

The proletarian parties in imperialist or capitalist countries must 
maintain their own ideological, political and organizational inde¬ 
pendence in leading revolutionary struggles. At the same time, 
they must unite all the forces that can be united and build a 
broad united front against monopoly capital and against the 
imperialist policies of aggression and war. 

While actively leading immediate struggles, Communists in the 


52. “A Proposal Concerning the General Line of the International 
Communist Movement, ,, The Polemic on the General Line of the 
International Communist Movement, op. cit., The CCP’s attitude toward 
the CPUSA was expressed in A Comment on the Statement of the 
Communist Party of the U.S.A. “ . . . there are not a small number of 
genuine Communists, both inside and outside the Communist Party of 
the United States, who firmly adhere to Marxism-Leninism and oppose 
revisionism and dogmatism, pp. 16-17 (emphasis added) 
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capitalist countries should link them with the struggle for long- 
range and general interests, educate the masses in a Marxist- 
Leninist revolutionary spirit, ceaselessly raise their political con¬ 
sciousness and undertake the historical task of the proletarian 
revolution. If they fail to do so, if they regard the immediate 
movement as everything, determine their conduct from case to 
case, adapt themselves to the events of the day and sacrifice the 
basic interests of the proletariat, that is out-and-out social 
democracy. 

Social democracy is a bourgeois ideological trend. Lenin pointed 
out long ago that the social democratic parties are political 
detachments of the bourgeoisie, its agents in the working class 
movement and its principal social prop. Communists must at all 
times draw a clear line of demarcation between themselves and 
social democratic parties ... 53 

It is necessary to quote this somewhat at length so that the 
reader can see 1) that they adhere to the principle of the final 
aim of the dictatorship of the proletariat; 2) that they adhere 
to the principle of independence of the party’s political line; 
3) that, in the framework of the first two principles, they 
urge the formation of a broad united front against imperial¬ 
ism; and 4) that they count the struggle against opportunism, 
against social democracy, as a necessary part of the 
overall task. If the CPUSA had been a genuine Marxist- 
Leninist party, if it had accepted the CCP’s proposal for 
unity and decisively broken with modern revisionism, then 
the task, resting on the firm principles of Marxism-Leninism, 
would have been to form a united front. However, as 
everyone knows, unless they have conveniently “forgotten,” 
the CPUSA proved incontestably to be a genuine revisionist 
party which decisively broke with Marxism-Leninism and the 
world communist movement. That being the case, obviously 
it was the task of all genuine Marxist-Leninists in the party to 
sever their ties ideologically and organizationally from re- 


53. Point 10 in “A Proposal ...” ibid, pp. 17-19 
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visionism and build a new party. Without the construction of 
a new party, the call for a united front would be wishful 
thinking at best, and a call to subordinate the proletariat to 
the revisionists at worst. 

There already exists a “united front” led by the Soviet 
social-imperialists. Part of the front is the ruling cliques of a 
number of oppressed nations, clients of social-imperialism 
and exploiters of their own peoples in Eastern Europe, in 
the middle east, in India. In Western Europe and Latin 
America they have large opposition parties with influence in 
the industrial unions. In the U.S. they have friends among the 
imperialist bourgeoisie and the CPUSA is doing its best to 
consolidate a definite section of the industrial proletariat 
behind this reactionary front. 

Who is the front aimed at? What is its purpose? 

Its purpose is hegemony for the Great Russian empire . 
Thus it is aimed, first and foremost, against any genuine 
revolutionary movement, any mass military movement led by 
a proletarian party against the bourgeois state apparatus. It is 
aimed against the reliable rear area of the world revolution— 
the socialist countries. It is aimed against the movement for 
national liberation in so far as that movement takes up the 
method of national revolutionary war against the imperialist 
aggressors. It is in the interests of the Soviet social-imperialist 
clique, and the bourgeois elements they are nurturing domes¬ 
tically, to maintain these movements as strictly reform 
movements, pressuring the ruling class and thereby helping to 
carry out the former’s hegemonic plans. 

The parties representing this united front cannot actually 
take power and consolidate the dictatorship of the proletariat 
or even a transitional new-democratic regime. To the extent 
that they attempted to carry out a program in the interests of 
developing their own national productive forces they would 
clash with social-imperialist interests. Political power in the 
hands of an armed people conscious of its revolutionary tasks 
and led by a Marxist-Leninist party is a threat, not only to 
the Soviet imperialist interests, but also to U.S. imperialism 
and therefore an overall hindrance to detente —the determina¬ 
tion of hegemony, of the relative balance of economic, 
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political-military power between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
by friendly negotiation. What they would both like and what 
they are both cooperating for, is the impossible situation of 
permanent comprador states who will wheel and deal with 
both. It is nothing more than the idealization of petty- 
bourgeois capitalism where the best is determined by fair 
economic competition. Eventually, detente gives way to 
inter-imperialist war. 

Of course as the conditions demand, i.e., as the revolution 
develops independent of social-imperialism, the latter will be 
forced even more to speak in the language of revolution. 
They may even revive the slogan of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. But that will not change the class character of the 
Soviet state nor that of their affiliated parties. Their united 
front will remain, pending the recapture of the Soviet state 
by a Marxist-Leninst party, a reactionary united front, 
uniting the few to defeat the many. To attach to this the 
slogan of the dictatorship of the proletariat is to help them 
conceal their real aims from the workers. 

What is a revolutionary united front? What are the com¬ 
ponent parts of the world revolution? The world revolution is 
an objective phenomenon which in this period of history is 
led by the proletariat as a class with scientific consciousness 
of itself and its historic mission. The proletariat, on a world 
scale, has already consolidated state power in certain areas, 
and these areas, the socialist countries, are to be considered 
as reliable rear areas, base areas of world revolution. The 
main component parts of the world revolution where it has 
not yet succeeded in liberating the productive forces, are the 
proletariat in the capitalist and imperialist countries, includ¬ 
ing the social-imperialist and revisionist countries, and the 
national liberation movement. 

The essential condition for world revolution, stated re¬ 
peatedly by Lenin, Stalin, Mao and other revolutionary 
leaders as well, is the unity between the proletarian revolu¬ 
tionary movement and the national liberation movement . 54 


54. See note 85 
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In the international united front against imperialism and 
social-imperialism, the Chinese and Albanian comrades are 
holding up their end; the Vietnamese, the Palestinians, the 
Angolans, the Phillipinos and others are holding up their end. 
But all across Europe from England through the Soviet 
Union, and North America there is no proletarian revolu¬ 
tionary movement because the workers are without a revolu¬ 
tionary party. Thus, if we wish to fulfill our internationalist 
duty; if we want to form a genuine united front of the many 
to defeat the few; if we want to disarm the reactionary 
united front of social-imperialism; if we want to overthrow 
the imperialist bourgeoisie; then we had better set about 
building a Marxist-Leninist party. 

Yet we find that both the Revolutionary Union and the 
October League (ML) refer to the CCP proposal in order to 
justify putting the united front before the party. The “State¬ 
ment of Principles” of the RU says, “it is the primary 
revolutionary duty of the people of the U.S. to build a 
militant united front against U.S. imperialism.” They say that 
the “main force” is the working class and they also say that 
the “leading force” is Black people. Many paragraphs later 
they say that it is their conviction 

that the U.S. working class, black and white, with its allies from 
other classes together constituting a vast majority of the people 
and led by a Marxist-Leninist revolutionary party, will smash the 
existing state apparatus ... 55 

As prediction this sounds very good, but what about the 
relation between this united front and the building of the 
party which is going to lead it? The RU knows very well that 
there is no party; otherwise they would have no reason or 
purpose for existing in opposition to the CP. How then is it 
possible for them to be confused? After quoting the CCP out 
of context, and disregarding the circumstances in which it 
was written—as an appeal to the CPUSA— the RU later 


55. “Statement of Principles,” A Selection from the Red Papers 1, 2 
and 3 , Revolutionary Union, p. 3-4 (originally written in 1969) 
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addresses itself to the relation between the united front and 
the building of a new party. 

While the building of a Communist Party at the earliest possible 
time is key to building the united front, work to begin building 
the united front should not wait for the formation of a Commu¬ 
nist party: in fact, building the united front is dialectically 
related to building a real vanguard party of the proletariat. 56 

To call this rhetoric would be too kind. To call it 
confusion would be a severe understatement. How is it 
possible to distort dialectics so far beyond recognition? They 
might just as well substitute the word “magical” for the word 
“dialectical.” 

Anyway, they at least brought up the question of dialec- 


56. “The United Front Against Imperialism ” Red Papers 2, Revolu¬ 
tionary Union, 1970, p. 22. It has just been announced by the RU that 
“the earliest possible time” now means immediately. As for why the 
building of a party wasn’t the central task until June of 1974, the exact 
reasoning seems to be very tricky. See Which Side Are YOU On?, 
pamphlet published by the Red Star Publications, S.F., (June 1974). In 
1970 the RU suggested a massive united front with the mass participa¬ 
tion of even the backward workers as prerequisite to the building of a 
party. “As the strength of the united front grows, so will the strength 
of the proletariat, as the more backward workers are drawn into motion 
by the gathering momentum of the movement. And, as the workers’ 
movement gains impetus and more and more workers are brought into 
the active struggle, the building of a vanguard party of the proletariat 
will be the order of the day.” Has all this just come into being in the 
last few months? Does the RU now have a different theory of how the 
party comes into being? The real reason the RU decided that the 
building of a party is now the order of the day is that other groups, 
especially the Communist League, succeeded in establishing a small base 
for Marxism-Leninism among some revolutionary workers and are 
therefore calling a congress to form the party. While these other groups 
took the view that the building of a party has been the central task and 
have deliberately concentrated on training small numbers of revolution¬ 
ary workers, the RU took the opposite, opportunist road and has 
continually found itself losing whatever working class cadre it managed 
to recruit. Just prior to the RU’s declaration of a “new stage” in the 
movement, the Black Workers’ Congress, the Puerto Rican Revolutionary 
ary Workers Organization, and many more revolutionary cadre split 
from the RU organization. RU’s call for the party is nothing more than 
a last desperate struggle of the reactionary on the verge of extinction. 
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tics, which in this case means that if there is a dialectical 
relationship between two aspects of something, two aspects 
of communist work—united front and party building—then 
one or the other must be the principal and decisive aspect. 
They cannot be spoken of as being in equilibrium. 

The OL doesn’t tell us about the dialectical relationship. 
But they do make certain vague and diffuse comments on the 
question: 

While some of the ultra-“leftists” oppose the united front 
entirely, others say that united front work cannot go on “until 
there is a party.” 

There are some elements of the movement, generally character¬ 
ized by “ultra-leftism” who think that a Party can be called into 
being or declared at one or another conference. 

A real Communist Party can only develop in the course of 
struggle. 57 

At the same time the OL states at the very beginning of their 
pamphlet on party building that “the main task facing the 
U.S. Communist movement is that of building a new Comm¬ 
unist Party.” The first issue of their newspaper The Call 
stated their priorities as 1) to build a revolutionary commu¬ 
nist party, and 2) to unite all those that can be united into a 
broad united front. Yet The Call declares, only a few 
sentences later, that it is “directing itself to the broad 
masses.” 58 

Since both organizations offer such confusion as to what 
they are doing, since neither can explain with any clarity 
what their theory is, we have to reckon with both possibili¬ 
ties, the united front first and the party first, and only then 
will we be able to understand what it is these “anti-revision¬ 
ists” are doing; what is the theory which motivates their 
practice; and who this objectively serves. In the meantime, 
judgment as to the type of formulations we find in their 


57. Party Building in the U.S ., October League (Marxist-Leninist), 
1973, pp. 10, 13-14 

58. The Call , Vol. 1, No. 1, November, 1972, p. 2 
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literature is suspended. 

How Not to Apply “Left”-Wing Communism 

Let us assume that they are applying “Left’’-Wing Commu¬ 
nism. In that case perhaps they believe that they represent 
the party and now, as the vanguard party, are leading the 
united front. That was how Lenin evaluated the situation in 
1920. What was the situation in 1920 and can it be compared 
to now? 

In the years following the Bolshevik revolution the Third 
Communist International was organized, its direct line of 
ancestry being the split between the Bolsheviks and Menshe¬ 
viks in Russia in 1912. At the time of the world wide split, 
significant sections of the old Socialist parties quit those 
parties and affiliated with the new International. Even in the 
most politically backward of the capitalist cquntries, like the 
U.S., thousands went over to the side of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat against the social-reformism turned social- 
imperialism of the Second International. In some cases there 
were uprisings and proletarian revolutions which failed to 
hold power. They were a minority, though in some cases a 
substantial minority, who took their stand, in the most 
practical of conditions, on the side of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat against the capitalist class, including all its ideo¬ 
logical representatives right down to the conciliators of the 
opportunists who were conciliators of the revisionists. 

Among those in the new parties, among the most revolu¬ 
tionary representatives of the class at that time, were numer¬ 
ous petty-bourgeois revolutionists, anarchist types who could 
not maintain their proletarian class stand other than in 
insurrectionary conditions. Thus when there was an ebb in 
the revolutionary situation in Europe, these new parties 


59 . “Left-Wing” Communism—An Infantile Disorder* LCW, 31:93 

60. Carl Davidson, “Which Side Are You On?” (regular Guardian 
column, 3/6/74 and reprinted in The Call, April, 1974, the big flap was 
over Charles Loren’s book, The Struggle for the Party, Cardinal 
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demonstrated what Lenin called, in comradely fashion, “in¬ 
fantile leftism.” 

The immediate objective of the class-conscious vanguard of the 
international working-class movement, i.e., the Communist 
parties, groups and trends, is to be able to lead the broad masses 
(who are still, for the most part, apathetic, inert, dormant and 
convention-ridden) to their new position, or, rather, to be able to 
lead, not only their own party but also these masses in their 
advance and transition to the new position. While the first 
historical objective (that of winning over the class-conscious 
vanguard of the proletariat to the side of Soviet power and the 
dictatorship of the working class) could not have been reached 
without a complete ideological and political victory over oppor¬ 
tunism and social-chauvinism, the second and immediate ob¬ 
jective, which consists in being able to lead the masses to a new 
position ensuring the victory of the vanguard in the revolution, 
cannot be reached without the liquidation of Left doctrinairism, 
and without a full elimination of its errors. 59 

This seems to be exactly what Carl Davidson is applying in 
his recent Guardian column criticizing “leftism” in the per¬ 
son of Charles Loren representing the “party builders” as 
opposed to the “united frontists.” Davidson’s article appa¬ 
rently coincided so exactly with OL’s line on the subject that 
they reprinted it in full on their “editorial” page. Davidson 
began by saying: 

An important achievement of the new communist movement in 
the past several years has been its transition from student- 
oriented propaganda circles to agitational work in the mass 
movements. 60 

It appears to be the same point Lenin was making: 


As long as the question was (and in so far as it still is) one of 


Publishers, Davis California, 1973. Loren threw a whole lot of Lenin’s 
writings and general conclusions concerning the conscious element at 
the OL and RU, challenging their opportunist theory of party building. 
This obviously touched a raw nerve and caused a corresponding whole 
lot of panic (see RU’s response in the June 1974 Revolution ). Loren 
and The New Voice later split from the forces calling the Congress. See 
note 83. 
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winning over the vanguard of the proletariat to Communism, so 
long, and to that extent, propaganda took first place; even 
propaganda circles, with all the imperfections that circles suffer 
from, are useful under those conditions and produce fruitful 
results. . . 61 

But he goes on to speak of the “practical activities of the 
masses,” “vast armies,” etc. 

It appears consistent, and yet it actually has no relevance 
whatever. For the fact is that Lenin was addressing himself to 
parties, where the “proletarian vanguard has been ideolog¬ 
ically won over,” just as the Chinese Communist Party was 
addressing itself to parties where presumably the vanguard 
was established. Without that condition being satisfied, Lenin 
said, “not even the first step towards victory can be made.” 
How can Carl Davidson, who knows very well that we have 
not yet won over the proletarian vanguard ideologically, take 
such pleasure from the knowledge, presuming it to be true, 
which it actually isn’t, that the communist movement has 
moved from propaganda circles to mass agitation before the 
party has even been formed?! How can The Calf which says 
its first task is building the party but is “directing itself to the 
broad masses,” find such unity with such a blatant misappli¬ 
cation of Marxist theory? 

So, on the one hand, they are conducting fierce struggles 
against “ultra-leftism,” against the “sectarians,” “dogma¬ 
tists,” “armchair theorists,” etc., and are readying themselves 
to win over the “middle forces.” And on the other hand, 
they all deny that they are parties. “We are pre-party 
formations” they say. “We are the young communist move¬ 
ment.” 

Very well. If they all understand that they are not parties 
and that they are building parties then they must be applying 
some other theory. They must be, independent of their will, 
principally building a party. Their united front policy is a 


61. “ Left-Wing ” Communism . . . op. cit., pp. 93-94. One page earlier 
Lenin states: “The proletarian vanguard has been won over 
ideologically. That is the main thing. Without this, not even the first 
step towards victory can be made.” 
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means for carrying out the task of party building. They 
believe that the necessary conditions have not been satisfied 
in order to build a party. The RU made it very clear that they 
were organizing revolutionary collectives to carry on the 
work of the united front and thereby “create the conditions 
for the emergence of a revolutionary party.” This raises the 
question of the objective and subjective conditions necessary 
for the formation of a Marxist-Leninist party. 

The Objective Conditions for the Party 

What does it mean to call oneself and others the “young 
communist movement?” It is to say either that the com¬ 
munist movement is just coming into being, just being born, 
or that the communist movement is coming into being again, 
being reborn. It can only be understood in one of these two 
ways, both of which, it will be demonstrated, are false. 

Lenin uses the phrase “the proletarian vanguard has been 
won over ideologically” as synonymous with the fulfillment 
of the objective and subjective conditions for the party. It is 
presumed that following from this, and developing along with 
it, is the translation of ideological unity into the material 
weapon of organization. But cohat comes before? When is the 
proletariat not yet ready to comprehend scientific socialism? 
{“Not ready ” is understood to mean not ready objectively , 
and not to mean unwilling .) According to Marxism,* the 
proletariat goes through stages of social cognition. Marx and 
Engels state in the Communist Manifesto : 

The proletariat goes through various stages of development. With 
its birth begins its struggle with the bourgeoisie. At first the 
contest is carried on by individual laborers, then by the work¬ 
people of a factory, then by the operatives of one trade, in one 
locality, against the individual bourgeois who directly exploits 
them. They direct their attacks not against the bourgeois condi¬ 
tions of production, but against the instruments of production 
themselves, they destroy imported wares that compete with their 
labor; they smash to pieces machinery, they set factories 
ablaze ... 62 

At this point the “whole historical movement is concentrated 
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in the hands of the bourgeoisie.” The bourgeoisie, by revolu¬ 
tionizing the means of production, by concentrating thou¬ 
sands of proletarians, by intensifying exploitation in order to 
better compete, forces the issue and causes the struggle to 
take on “more and more the character of collisions between 
two classes.” Unions are formed, riots break out. The 
struggle becomes national in scope and becomes political, in 
the sense of the struggle for state power. All this describes, in 
the words of Marx and Engels, the “organization of the 
proletarians into a class, and consequently into a political 
party.” 63 

Lenin developed this thinking and analyzed the dialectical 
relationship between the two main stages of relative spon¬ 
taneity and relative consciousness. He speaks of the sponta¬ 
neous strike wave which occurred in Russia in 1896. “But,” 
he continues: 

There is spontaneity and spontaneity. Strikes occurred in Russia 
in the seventies and sixties (and even the first half of the 
nineteenth century), and they were accompanied by the “spon¬ 
taneous” destruction of machinery, etc. Compared with these 
“revolts,” the strikes of the nineties might even be described as 
“conscious,” to such an extent do they mark the progress which 
the working-class movement made in that period. This shows that 
the “spontaneous element,” in essence, represents nothing more 
nor less than consciousness in an embryonic form. . . . The 
revolts were simply the resistance of the oppressed, whereas the 
systematic strikes represented the class struggle in embryo, but 
only in embryo. Taken by themselves, these strikes were simply 

trade union struggles, not yet Social-Democratic struggles.In 

this sense, the strikes of the nineties, despite the enormous 
progress they represented as compared with the revolts, re¬ 
mained a purely spontaneous movement. 

This is exactly the same theory which Mao Tsetung explains 
in On Practice : 


62. The Communist Manifesto*, MESW, 1:115-16 

63. ibid., p. 117 

64. WITBD?*, LCW, 5:374-75 

65. On Practice* y MSW, 1:301 
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In its knowledge of capitalist society, the proletariat was only in 
the perceptual stage of cognition in the first period of its practice, 
the period of machine-smashing and spontaneous struggle; it 
knew only some of the aspects and external relations of the 
phenomena of capitalism. The proletariat was then still a “class- 
in-itself.” But when it reached the second period of its practice, 
the period of conscious and organized economic and political 
struggles, the proletariat was able to comprehend the essence of 
capitalist society, the relations of exploitation between social 
classes and its own historical task; and it was able to do so 
because of its own practice and because of its experience of 
prolonged struggle, which Marx and Engels scientifically summed 
up in all its variety to create the theory of Marxism for the 
education of the proletariat. It was then that the proletariat 
became a “class-for-itself.” 65 

After a generation or two generations of proletarians had 
gone through the experience of class struggle against the 
bourgeoisie in a number of capitalist countries, Marx and 
Engels were able to sum up this practice, place it in its proper 
relationship to history and society and turn this comprehen¬ 
sive view into a science. This science did not arise spontane¬ 
ously out of the proletarian movement, but originally out of 
the struggle within bourgeois philosophy, a struggle for a 
correct theory of history and society, a struggle going on 
among the members of the bourgeois intelligentsia. Once it 
arose, however, it split from bourgeois philosophy and 
developed as a separate form of social consciousness reflect¬ 
ing the objective contradiction in the economic base between 
the two major modern classes, the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. The objective conditions, in the sense of ade¬ 
quate spontaneous social-practice, existed for winning the 
proletarian vanguard in a number of European countries 
during Marx and Engels’ lifetimes. And they always saw to it 
wherever they went and wherever they had contacts, that an 
attempt was made to form a party, even if, in most cases, it 
was only a small core, a handful of adherents. 

But what about the U.S.? Through most of the nineteenth 
century the proletariat was immature. The relative im¬ 
maturity of the proletariat can be seen from the degree to 
which the bourgeoisie, even reluctantly, concentrated the 
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historical movement against slavery in its hands. Marx and 
Engels did not consider it possible that in this country the 
proletariat could quickly gain leadership of the democratic 
movement and immediately overthrow the bourgeoisie after 
the democratic revolution (in our case, the civil war) 
—something they held to be entirely possible in Germany and 
France, for example. 

So immature was the working class and so isolated were 
the few Marxists (mostly German) from the working class in 
the U.S., that Engels even advised support for Henry George, 
“an ideologist of the radical bourgeoisie,” “for it is better to 
let the workers’ party begin to consolidate itself, even if on a 
not altogether immaculate program. Later on the workers 
will themselves come to understand what is at stake, will 
‘learn from their own mistakes.’” 

Lenin summed up the point of Marx and Engels’ tactics: 

In countries where there are no Social-Democratic workers’ 
parties, no Social-Democratic members of parliament, no system¬ 
atic and consistent Social-Democratic policy either at elections or 
in the press, etc., Marx and Engels taught the socialists at all costs 
to rid themselves of narrow sectarianism and join the labor 
movement so as to rouse the proletariat politically for in the last 
third of the nineteenth century the proletariat displayed almost 
no political independence either in England or America. In these 
countries—where bourgeois democratic historical tasks were al¬ 
most entirely absent—the political arena was wholly filled by the 
triumphant and self-complacent bourgeoisie, which has no equal 
anywhere in the world in the art of deceiving, corrupting, and 
bribing the workers. 66 


However, by the end of the century, national unions had 
been organized on a stable basis, and Marxism had begun to 
penetrate the proletariat. In 1894, for example, the question 
of the ownership of the means of production was up for a 
vote at the AF of L convention. (It didn’t pass, of course; 
but it should be known that the Gompers forces and all the 
“labor lieutenants” had to maneuver a delay and manipulate 
the isolated local organizations for a year in order to get it 
defeated.) By this time there had been established parties 
affiliated to the international Marxist movement, and these 
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parties were widely known among the workers. But this 
turned out to be only the first round in the effort to organize 
the class on the level of a political party. 

This organization of the proletarians into a class and consequent¬ 
ly into a political party is continually being upset again by the 
competition between the workers themselves. 67 

These parties arose, as has already been shown, in the 
period of the rise of U.S. imperialism. At best they did not 
yet understand, on a theoretical level, the nature of imperial¬ 
ism: they did not understand the contradiction between 
oppressor and oppressed nations, they did not understand the 
contradiction within the proletariat between different nation¬ 
alities, and they did not understand the objective role played 
by opportunism, nor the extent of its influence among the 
workers. That was the best, i.e., the revolutionary wing of the 
parties. At worst, these parties were themselves infected with 
social-chauvinism and social reformism, and they failed to 
carry out truly internationalist and truly revolutionary work. 
The fact that among the most revolutionary representatives 
of the parties there was insufficient consciousness of the 
overall relations of society, meant that the theory of Marxism 
became subordinated to the spontaneous domination of 
bourgeois ideology in the form of revisionism. 

The eruption of the imperialist war provided the final 
external condition which completed the transformation of 
these parties into political instruments of the bourgeoisie. 
Lenin created the subjective conditions for the new party by 
his struggle against revisionism and opportunism and by his 
efforts to organize a new international. It was Lenin who 
analyzed scientifically the practice of the international pro¬ 
letarian movement in the generation preceding World War I, 
and created the theory of the proletarian revolution in the 


66. Preface to the Sorge Correspondence , LCW, 12:372-73 

67. The Communist Manifesto , op. cit., p. 117 
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era of imperialism. 

Thus, the Bolshevik party, having defeated opportunism in 
its ranks, was prepared for the revolutionary situation in 
Russia, while the other parties failed. And it was the 
Bolshevik party, the Leninist party, which became the model 
for the proletarian revolutionary movement from that time 
forward. It may be said: The modern communist movement, 
the Marxist-Leninist movement, dates from the time of the 
October Revolution, the embryonic theoretical form of 
which is Lenin’s earlier writings and the development of 
Bolshevism. 

When we say that the proletariat had sufficient practice to 
be able to comprehend the overall relations of society, we do 
not mean to say the whole class becomes conscious. 

In the first place, spontaneity doesn’t disappear from the 
proletarian movement. Each new generation of workers and 
each new wave in the struggle regenerates spontaneity Over 
again, and individual proletarians, who have been kept from 
the history of their own class and therefore base their 
understanding mainly on direct experience, manifest contra¬ 
dictory aspects of perceptual and rational knowledge about 
capitalism. In the second place, the class is divided into 
relatively advanced and relatively backward, and at the 
beginning stages a very small minority of the most advanced 
workers form the vanguard of the class. 

Finally, the class can only become conscious if the leaders 
of the class, the ideologists, do not subordinate the theory to 
the spontaneous movement. If the theory is brought to the 
workers, then they will gravitate towards it because it is 
scientific and true, and because they have no class interest in 
reconciling themselves with wage-slavery. If it is not brought 
to the workers then they will naturally gravitate towards the 
leadership, the ideologists, of the bourgeoisie. 

The spontaneous movement is, first and foremost, a 
movement to resist oppression, a movement which is uncon¬ 
scious of its objective character and significance, and uncon¬ 
scious of the overall class relations which impel it forward. It 
develops in two directions: towards a relatively peaceful 
movement within capitalism for better conditions, and also 
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towards an all-sided struggle for emancipation. 

What are all the sides of the “all-sided” struggle? First, 
there is the economic struggle, which is the most obvious, the 
most accessible with the most immediate results, the oldest, 
most familiar. Second, there is the political struggle, which is 
the concentrated expression of economics in the realm of law 
and order. The organization of the proletariat politically 
presupposes a certain level of economic organization. If the 
proletariat has had sufficient practice in the economic 
struggle, it is then possible to organize the class politically. 
But at that point, whether the class is to have a political 
party simply reflecting and corresponding to its economic 
struggle within capitalism, or a revolutionary political party, 
depends on the ideological struggle. 

This third side is still, even after Lenin went through the 
trouble of quoting Engels at length in What Is To Be Done?, 
being ignored or opportunistically avoided. However, without 
this side of the movement, the politics reflects the eco¬ 
nomics, the struggle for better economic conditions is waged 
against the government as well as the individual capitalists, 
industries, etc., and the movement comes under the wing of 
the bourgeoisie. It is only revolutionary theory, which when 
integrated with the spontaneous movement, transforms the 
spontaneously reform-oriented economic and political move¬ 
ment into a revolutionary political movement aimed at the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which radical political change 
is the prerequisite for victory in the economic struggle. 

If tomorrow some workers engage in machine smashing, 
this does not mean that the proletariat, in the person of some 
other workers, needs to learn the elements of organization to 
learn how to fight the capitalist, in order to learn to fight the 
capitalist government, in order to learn the theory of revolu¬ 
tion, etc. If the proletariat in the U.S. still lacks rational 
knowledge, i.e., a correct scientific analysis of capitalism; if 
the proletariat in the U.S. is still not conscious of its 
objective position in society and its objective historical task, 
it is not because the class lacks sufficient practice. 

Why then? 

Because the leading members of the class, who represent 
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the class in its overall struggle against the bourgeoisie, have 
accepted bourgeois ideology as rational knowledge. If the 
proletariat was objectively unprepared for Marxism then 
there never could have arisen a Marxist party with any 
proletarian composition. If no Marxist party then no revision¬ 
ism. Thus the communist movement is very old indeed. 

Obviously it could not be the case that the objective 
conditions existed once, in the 1930’s for example, but went 
out of being and are coming back into being. The objective 
conditions for the party are to be found in the historical 
experience of the class. The historical experience of the class 
cannot come into being, go out of being, and come into being 
again. Once it exists, the question is mainly one of becoming 
conscious of it. 

The only thing which existed in the thirties, went out of 
being and is coming back into being, is an economic crisis. Of 
course the boom and bust cycles of capitalism will have an 
effect on how successful the party can be in terms of mass 
influence; the conditions may be favorable or unfavorable 
according to the expansion and contraction of capital. But 
whether it is possible for the party to exist at all—that 
question was decided a long time ago, and that question 
having been decided does not rest on the boom and bust 
cycles of capitalist economy. The objective conditions are 
here and have been here all along. What is not here and is not 
being created by the “young communist movement” is the 
subjective conditions. 

What Is New In the Communist Movement? 

The spontaneous movement is very old and the communist 
movement is very old. What is new in the communist 
movement is precisely that which the “young communists” 
(and in their ranks are, of course, a number of old “young 
communists”) refuse to acknowledge. What is new is that the 
struggle changed from one inside the CPUSA to one outside 
the CPUSA; from a struggle for a Marxist-Leninist line 
subordinated organizationally to the persistent revisionist 
leadership, to a struggle for a new organization, a party of a 
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“new type” altogether. This is a significant new feature of 
our movement. 

This change occurred between the mid 1950s and the mid 
1960s. The anti-revisionist struggles in the CPUSA began to 
take a new form in the late 1950’s when, for the first time, 
large coherent groups of Marxist-Leninists left the party to 
launch a struggle for its reconstitution from outside the 
organization. They understood then, that the party had 
become the central task of Marxist-Leninists. The original 
organizations split many times over what appeared to be 
unimportant shades of differences, and finally disappeared 
from the scene. But the struggle against CPUSA revisionism 
was joined by the entire international struggle against revi¬ 
sionism, led by the Albanian and Chinese Communist Parties, 
and the struggle to reconstitute the CPUSA gave way to the 
struggle to form a new party, a party of a new type , actually 
the first genuine communist party in the U.S. state bound¬ 
aries. 

Even in early 1963, the QQP referred to comrades outside 
the CPUSA, and the definite split in the international 
communist movement came shortly after that. 68 During that 
whole period, the recognition of the party as the central task 
was growing and became principal. That’s what’s new in the 
communist movement, and that’s what the “new communist 
movement” has been denying. 

It was thought that the party had gotten past the first step, 
winning the vanguard ideologically, but it turned out that it 
did not and that this is still our task. 

The stages of the party’s growth is summarized by Stalin: 

Three periods must be noted in the development of our Party. 

The first period was the period of formation, of the creation of 
our Party. It embraces the interval of time approximately from 
the foundation of Iskra to the Third Party Congress inclusively 
(end of 1900 to beginning of 1905). 


68. see footnote 52 
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In this period the party focussed its attention and care upon the 
Party itself, upon its own existence and preservation .... 

The principal task of communism in Russia in that period was to 
recruit into the Party the best elements of the working class, 
those who were most active and most devoted to the cause of the 
proletariat; to form the ranks of the proletarian party and to put 
it firmly on its feet. Comrade Lenin formulates this task as 
follows: “to win the vanguard of the proletariat to the side of 
communism.” 

The second period was the period of winning the broad masses of 
the workers and peasants to the side of the Party .... 

The third period is the period of taking and holding power . . . , 69 

It was during the first period that Lenin wrote, in What Is 
To Be Done? 

Indeed, no one . . . has . . . doubted that the strength of the 
present-day movement lies in the awakening of the masses 
(principally the industrial proletariat) and that its weakness lies in 
the lack of consciousness and initiative among the revolutionary 
leaders. 

“Instead of frankly admitting,” Lenin went on to say, “that 
we, the ideologists, the leaders, lacked sufficient training—the 
‘economists’ seek to shift the blame entirely upon the 
absence of conditions,” an assertion, he said, which was 
“diametrically opposed to the truth.” 70 

Now we can understand why these organizations, our 
present-day economists, appear to be applying “Left” Wing 
Communism , seem to be taking the view that, having built 
the party they are now facing the masses. What, in reality, 
has been a retreat, they have made to appear as a step 
forward. The proof of this is their early literature compared 
to their recent literature. In 1971-72, the OL was conducting 
fierce struggle against economism and preaching the party 
principle. Here is an example from a mass leaflet entitled 
“Take Up Mao’s Call,” in which no less than half of the 
whole leaflet deals with the necessity of organizing a new 
communist party in opposition to revisionism. 
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A genuine Marxist-Leninist Party has to be built on the ashes of 
the old CPUSA, the flunky of the capitalists within the move¬ 
ment. Unlike the old CPUSA, it must be rooted in the most 
advanced, revolutionary sections of the proletariat, not in the 
middle classes or the ranks of the privileged workers. It must be a 
party which teaches the workers self-sacrifice and international¬ 
ism in preparing them for the necessary armed struggle, and not 
one which preaches pacifism, patriotism and narrow self-interest. 
Finally, it must lead the present struggle through to the end, to 
the DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT, and not the 
substitution of “united fronts” with the liberal imperialists for 
the undivided rule of the workers. 

What happened since 1971-72? 

What happened was that they went to the masses to build 
a party and discovered that they could not accomplish that 
goal. They were unprepared and they backed off. Now a 
retreat is not absolutely a bad thing. Sometimes it’s the only 
rational policy. But it ought to be known that it is a retreat 
and not made to appear as an advance. Unfortunately, they 
did not back off from the mass movement and consolidate 
themselves ideologically. That would have been a reasonable 
policy. What they did instead was back off from the party 
principle and intensify their mass work! They took the road 
of bluff rather than self-criticism, and shifted the blame onto 
the supposed backwardness of the masses. 71 

What does Marxism-Leninism teach on the question of 
bringing into being of the subjective conditions? 

Eventually, we all understand, the working class will 
become conscious of the practicality, the necessity, indeed, 
the whole science of revolution. This will happen as a result 
of “the course of the struggle;” it is inevitable and indepen¬ 
dent of what we do. But this is the greatest theoretical 


69. The Party Before and After Taking Power , SW, 5:103-107 

70. WITBD?, LGW, 5:373, 377-78n 

71. This example has just been thoroughly dwarfed in comparison to 
RU’s outrageous posturing. Their cards are falling out of their hands for 
everyone to see and they are sitting there, straight-faced, demanding 
credit in order to raise the pot! 
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abstraction, just the very thing our friends from the OL/RU 
want to avoid. As the old saying goes, people do not eat in 
the long run, eventually, inevitably, and in the abstract. The 
revolution, like eating, is a material act and is made today in 
the concrete. What we do influences the course of events for 
a long time to come and what we do cannot change the 
objective conditions unless we first bring into being subjec¬ 
tive conditions. So the question is: how do the workers 
become conscious of their objective position in society and 
their historic task, in the course of what struggle? 

Lenin, in combatting the tendency to bow to spontaneity, 
stresses that the leaders, the ideologists, are responsible for 
bringing scientific socialism to the workers and that, left to 
itself, without the ideological struggle, the working class 
movement generates only trade unionism, an economic and 
political movement within capitalist productive relations 
which strives for better condtions in the sale of labor-power. 
And here, despite the many times Lenin’s words have been 
quoted, it is necessary to quote him again (From WITBD?— 
LCW, 5:Ch. IIB) 

Since there can be no talk of an independent ideology formulated 
by the working masses themselves in the process of their move¬ 
ment, the only choice is—either bourgeois or socialist ideology. 
There is no middle course (for mankind has not created a ‘third 
ideology/ and, moreover, in a society torn by class antagonisms 
there can never be a non-class or an above-class ideology). Hence, 
to belittle the socialist ideology in any way, to turn aside from it 
in the slightest degree means to strengthen bourgeois ideology. 
There is much talk of spontaneity. But the spontaneous develop¬ 
ment of the working-class movement leads to its subordination to 
bourgeois ideology . . . for the spontaneous working class move¬ 
ment is trade unionism . . . and trade unionism means the 
ideological enslavement of the workers by the bourgeoisie. Hence, 
our task, the task of Social-Democracy, is to combat spontaneity , 
to divert the working-class movement from this spontaneous, 
trade unionism striving to come under the wing of the bour¬ 
geoisie, and to bring it under the wing of revolutionary Social- 
Democracy. ” 

There is however, another aspect of the spontaneous 
working class movement, an aspect which strives for the 
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all-sided struggle for emancipation of the class. This is the 
more advanced, the more conscious aspect. 

It is often said that the working-class spontaneously gravitates 
towards socialism. This is perfectly true in the sense that socialist 
theory reveals the causes of the misery of the working class more 
profoundly and more correctly than any other theory, and for 
that reason the workers are able to assimilate it so easily, 
provided , however, this theory does not itself yield to sponta¬ 
neity, provided it subordinates spontaneity to itself. Usually this 
is taken for granted, but it is precisely this which Rabocheye 
Dyelo forgets or distorts. The working class spontaneously gravi¬ 
tates towards socialism; nevertheless, most widespread (and con¬ 
tinuously and diversely revived) bourgeois ideology spontaneous¬ 
ly imposes itself upon the working class to a still greater degree. 

But why, the reader will ask, does the spontaneous movement, 
the movement along the line of least resistance, lead to the 
domination of bourgeois ideology? For the simple reason that 
bourgeois ideology is far older in origin than socialist ideology, 
that it is more fully developed, and that it has at its disposal 
immeasurably more means of dissemination. And the younger the 
socialist movement in any given country, the more vigorously it 
must struggle against all attempts to entrench non-socialist ideol¬ 
ogy, and the more resolutely the workers must be warned against 
the bad counsellors who shout against “overrating the conscious 
element.” 72 

What Lenin understood about Economism has been summed 
up exactly in the History of the CPSU (Bolshevik), written 
under the direction of Stalin: 

He realized better than anybody else that “Economism” was the 
main nucleus of compromise and opportunism, and that if 
“Economism” were to gain the upper hand in the working-class 
movement, it would undermine the revolutionary movement of 
the proletariat and lead to the defeat of Marxism. 73 

The fifty year struggle for a Marxist-Leninist party has taken 


72. WITBD?* LCW, 5:384-386 

73. History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshe¬ 
viks)*, Authorized by the Central Committee of the CPSU(B), Inter¬ 
national Publishers, N.Y. 1939, p. 23 
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a new turn in that it recognizes that the first round of the 
struggle is over. Marxism in the U.S. suffered a defeat at the 
hands of revisionism a long time ago and it is now our task to 
break our revisionist fetters, to overthrow economism and 
liberate the Marxist-Leninist movement from the ideology of 
the bourgeoisie. Thus we have much vigorous struggle to 
conduct, and a lot of resolute warning to do “against bad 
counsellors who shout against ‘overrating the conscious ele¬ 
ment.”’ 

Bourgeois Ideology 

The working class gravitates—both ways. Yet much more 
powerful in the immediate, temporary sense, is the ideology 
of the bourgeoisie, which ideology is strengthened a hundred¬ 
fold by the capitulation, the giving up, of the ideological field 
by the economists. Failure to develop theory, failure to apply 
the theory to concrete conditions, to really integrate it with 
the actual practice of the movement of the revolutionary 
class, this is the sure guarantee that the striving for emancipa¬ 
tion, which is part of the spontaneous movement, will be 
thoroughly overwhelmed by bourgeois ideology. 

Exactly what is meant by bourgeois ideology? 

Here there is much confusion, reinforced naturally enough 
by all the bourgeois ideologists. The ideology of the bour¬ 
geoisie was once honest and open. When the bourgeoisie was 
a progressive class fighting its way to power against the feudal 
aristocracy and against the prevailing clerical ideology, it 
represented itself honestly. Its ideological representatives 
made use of the contemporary science to make an objective 
analysis of society. Marx, for example, gave much credit to 
Ricardo, Smith, Benjamin Franklin, and others, who fell 
short of a science of economics but nevertheless made an 
attempt, with the tools at their disposal, to make that 
breakthrough. 

After Marxism arose, however, bourgeois ideology began 
to decay and more and more sought to conceal rather than 
reveal the essential contradictions of society and the causes 
of historical progress. One thing the ideologists of the 
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bourgeoisie never did understand, even when their class was 
progressive, was that their ideas represented their own class 
and not the whole of society, were always relative to the class 
struggle and were not absolute. Their starting point was not 
classes but individuals, not the contradiction between classes 
but the contradiction between the individual and society. 
The concentrated essence of bourgeois ideology is self- 
interest. 

In this regard it should be noted that the greatest bour¬ 
geois theory is found in the realm of individual psychology 
and its greatest theorist in Freud. Only Freud elaborated a 
theory which was, like Marxism, universal and historical; it 
presumed to be applicable to everything in which human 
consciousness played a part. Needless to say Freud and all his 
disciples, including the “revisionists” of psychoanalysis, have 
never succeeded even in effectively combatting mental illness, 
let alone finding the way to individual gratification. 

Clearly, proceeding from the standpoint of self-interest is 
the opposite of a solution to the social contradictions faced 
by individual members of oppressed classes. Individual hap¬ 
piness is inextricably tied to the struggle to overthrow the 
production relations which fetter the peoples’ productive 
ability and are the cause of the alienation and mental anguish 
suffered. Communism alone affirms the correct relationship 
between the individual and society: that self-interest is a 
by-product, an incidental result, of serving the interests of 
proletarian revolution. 

Now in relatively peaceful times, in those times of which 
Lenin stated that the masses often uncomplainingly allow 
themselves to be robbed, individual psychology achieves 
some measure of popularity. We even have Lucy, of Peanuts 
fame, who charges only a nickel, thereby making her profes¬ 
sional services available to even the poorest worker. But in 
times of crisis, i.e., almost all the time and for almost all of 
the oppressed people, social movement is irrepressible; it 
bursts forth despite the predominant forms of bourgeois 
ideology, and disregarding the bourgeois theories of indi¬ 
vidual psychology. 

The social movement is spontaneous; it is an inevitable 
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result of the oppressive relations endured by the masses and 
occurs independent of the will of individuals or even whole 
classes. It is, first and foremost, a movement to resist 
oppression , a movement which is unconscious of its objective 
character, unconscious of its objective significance, and un¬ 
conscious of the overall class relations which impel it for¬ 
ward. Since the ideas of an age are those ideas of its ruling 
class, the spontaneous movement spontaneously embraces 
those ideas. At the same time, since it is objectively a 
movement which resists oppression, it also spontaneously 
resists the ideas perpetrated by the oppressor. 

The bourgeoisie and its ideologists are of course well aware 
that such movements cannot and will not waste their time 
analysing individual psyches. Thus there are theories of 
collective self-interest , theories which appear to correspond 
to such movements, to isolated and separate constituencies 
resisting their own oppression. Proceeding pragmatically, 
these theories have the superficial appearance of representing 
progress, whereas they do not at all challenge the funda¬ 
mental premises of bourgeois society. Lenin devoted the 
greatest attention to this phenomenon in relation to the 
spontaneous working class movement. The bourgeois theory 
which appears to correspond to this movement, a movement 
for better economic conditions under capitalism, is trade- 
unionism or economism. 

The trade union movement may be directed against the 
capitalists individually, industrially, and against the capitalist 
government, but it seeks only to win the best possible terms 
in the sale of labor-power to the capitalists. It seeks to win 
these concessions from the capitalists and their government, 
who rule and make the policy in the end, one way or 
another. 

The aim of the communist movement is to abolish the 
wage system, throw the capitalists out of power, and eventu¬ 
ally abolish classes altogether. Communism is a partisan 
ideology. Communists always and everywhere support and 
encourage movements to bettter the workers’ conditions of 
life and work. At the same time we put forward our ideas 
concerning the interests of the proletariat internationally, 
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and the history and future of the proletarian movement as a 
whole. We are united with the trade union movement but we 
are disunited with the set of ideas of trade unionism. The 
“ism” make the difference because it means that people 
believe, and act on their belief, that reforming capitalism is 
the way to freedom and liberation from exploitation. 

The difference then, is not a matter of degree of militancy 
or activity. The independent truckers, who are not even 
wage-slaves but rather oppressed petty-bourgeois, used very 
radical tactics and even brought in the word “revolution.” 
But all this was strictly in pursuit of reform, an economic 
concession from the bourgeois government. 

The left-wing expression of trade unionism, which has 
often been confused with communism, is no more than 
syndicalism. Syndicalism is the idea that by coordinated mass 
action, direct action at the workplace, the workers can win 
freedom and liberation from exploitation, can permanently 
reform capitalism so that it functions in the workers’ interest. 
The French syndicalists actually brought the word “sabo¬ 
tage” into the international vocabulary, but no syndicalist 
movement has ever succeeded in getting rid of the wage 
system. They could never organize the entire class of workers 
into one union, and could never take over production in a 
capitalist country. Why not? Because in the last analysis the 
capitalists prevent it by armed force. They use their state to 
break the strike, break the organization, and maintain capital¬ 
ist production. 

While syndicalism has substituted for scientific socialism, 
and the various parties are dominated by it, it is the 
right-wing expression of trade unionism which has led the 
trade union movement in all the imperalist countries, in all 
those countries which partially live off the labor of the 
oppressed nations. The method of right wing trade unionism 
is to identify with the bourgeois politicians, creep into the 
state apparatus and in fact, help the capitalists carry out 
exploitation of the workers. They are the most helpful in a 
crisis; even as the army moves in to shoot down the workers 
and maintain capitalist production by force, they remind the 
workers how things would be worse if it weren’t for their 
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presence among and pressure on, the bourgeoisie. 

Naturally, the appearance of a trade unionist political 
party, a party which does not have the aim of state power, 
reinforces the prejudice among the militant workers that 
political parties are all parties of the bourgeois type and that 
politics is something for the bourgeoisie and not the workers. 
That is why it is so important that the organization of the 
communist party must be an organization of a new type, 
specifically suited to the overall class struggle against the 
bourgeoisie and having the aim of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

The same distinction applies with regard to the movement 
for liberation of the oppressed nations, including those inside 
the U.S. state boundaries. Our support for the movement is 
unquestioned. But what is its ideology? In the U.S. the 
dominant ideas have swung from liberal integrationism to 
nationalism. Since the swing to nationalism was a reaction of 
the most militant fighters of oppressed nationalities to their 
disillusionment with bourgeois integration, it appeared to 
correspond to the interests of the proletariat as opposed to 
the bourgeoisie. But that is a profound mistake. 

The national movement against imperialist domination is 
progressive, and the struggle for independence, even under 
bourgeois leadership, may coincide, in certain given condi¬ 
tions, with the struggle of the proletariat against the imperial¬ 
ist bourgeoisie. But the “ism” corresponds only to the 
bourgeoisie of the oppressed nation, who, while resisting 
subjugation by the oppressor nation and striving to unite the 
whole oppressed nation, also strives to obscure the class 
differentiation within its own nation. This the proletariat 
cannot allow, even in the oppressed nation, for this would be 
to give up the independence and initiative of the proletariat 
within the united front. There is no such thing as proletarian 
nationalism, only proletarian internationalism. 

There was such a thing, before the proletariat became a 
class-for-itself on an international scale, as revolutionary 
bourgeois nationalism. But no more. Now the bourgeoisie is 
no longer capable of leading the national liberation move¬ 
ment to victory; it is only capable of playing a positive 
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practical role, given the leadership of the proletariat. The 
recurring phenomenon of “revolutionary nationalism” is 
strictly a temporary and transitory attempt to combine 
bourgeois ideology with the practice of the revolutionary 
movement of oppressed nations. Those who point to Mal¬ 
colm X as a revolutionary nationalist forget how rapidly he 
moved away from that position and towards the revolution¬ 
ary internationalism of the proletariat. Other “revolutionary 
nationalists” are pointed out in the international arena and it 
is forgotten how quickly their regimes are overthrown in 
bloody military coups directed by the imperialists or how 
quickly they become subservient to U.S. imperialism or 
Soviet social-imperialism. 

The same is true in the case of the movement for women’s 
liberation from male supremacy. The theory with which the 
bourgeoisie “supports” and gains entrance to the movement 
is feminism. And all kinds of attempts follow, by the 
petty-bourgeois ideologists, to make it appear that there is 
such a thing as proletarian or socialist or Marxist feminism. 
But there is no such thing. There is no “women’s” ideology 
or point of view that is separate from the two class ideol¬ 
ogies. 

We support the struggle for peace, but we oppose pacifism. 
We support the struggle for reforms but we oppose reform¬ 
ism, and so on. 

This is the only way to pose the problem if we are to speak 
of proletarian leadership of these movements. To talk of 
proletarian leadership and not safeguard the ideological inde¬ 
pendence of the proletariat within these movements, is to fail 
completely to bring to the fore the revolutionary interests of 
the proletariat and to talk empty phrases. 

The Opportunist Theory of Stages 

Of course the economists are always quick to point out 
that by and large people first come to active resistance 
against oppression before they understand that the whole 
system “has to go.” They are drawn into the spontaneous 
movement motivated at the beginning by the necessity to 
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survive, by the immediate struggle closest to their own 
self-interest. Is this true? And if it is, then why is it wrong to 
introduce communist propaganda only after self-interest 
propaganda? 

Yes, it is true, and this is just the point. The struggle 
around self-interest is the common beginning, the sponta¬ 
neous route to consciousness. It is an objective phenomenon, 
independent of our will, a movement we have nothing to do 
with creating, nor can we create it. The spontaneous self- 
interest movement is something created by the oppression of 
the bourgeoisie; it is the one thing we can “rely” on the 
bourgeoisie for. We can have absolute confidence that the 
bourgeoisie, without any help from us, and by its own 
policies, will throw the entire society into economic chaos 
and begin to destroy the productive forces on a big scale. 
What we can create, and what the bourgeoisie can never 
create, is the subjective consciousness of what is actually 
going on in society and what, in general, can be done about 
it. If we hide communism away while appealing to the 
motives of self-interest, then not only are we not bringing the 
spontaneous movement any closer that it already was to 
being ready for communist consciousness, we are actually 
helping it develop the distorted, irrational consciousness of 
the bourgeoisie. 

It is also true that the practical struggle of the class goes 
through certain stages. And the economists have a theory of 
stages which they think corresponds to the historical stages 
which the proletariat goes through in reaching the stage of an 
independent political party. The practical struggle proceeds 
from economics to politics to ideology (i.e. the party). Since 
this is the way the class develops historically, say the 
economists, then we must adopt this form of development in 
the day to day struggles as well. This appears to be an 
application of historical materialism but in fact it is mechan¬ 
ical materialism. Why is this so? 

What historical stage is the U.S. proletariat in? The class 
has organizations presumably suited, or at least intended to 
be suited, for economic struggle. One-fifth or one-fourth of 
the class as a whole belongs to these organizations. The 
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economists make it appear that this is a low stage of 
development. But Lenin stated in 1916: 

In England then, as in Germany now, not more than one-fifth of 
the proletariat was organized. No one can seriously think it 
possible to organize the majority of the proletariat under capi¬ 
talism. 74 

Why did Lenin take it as obvious truth that the majority of 
the workers cannot be organized under capitalism? He 
learned it from elementary Marxism: 

The essential condition for the existence, and for the sway of the 
bourgeois class, is the formation and augmentation of capital; the 

condition for capital is wage-labor. Wage-labor rests exclusively 

75 

on competition between the laborers. 

Trade unions exist for the purpose of reducing competi¬ 
tion so as to increase the price of labor-power and its overall 
bargaining power. Therefore the organization of the majority 
of the class would be tantamount to undermining an “essen¬ 
tial condition” for capitalist rule. Thus, far from being in a 
low stage of development, the proletariat is actually at a very 
high, if not the highest stage of development possible under 
capitalism. It is only after the destruction of the rule of the 
capitalist class that the proletariat can be organized in the 
majority. 

The reason why the economists fail to see what historical 
stage the working class is in, is that they fail to grasp, or are 
opportunistically avoiding, the essential features of imperial¬ 
ism, the highest stage of capitalism. One of these features is 
the ability of the imperialist bourgeoisie to sustain a rela¬ 
tively reduced level of competition in the working class. But 
as the empire contracts, Marx and Engels’ proposition will 
once again be taken as an obvious truth. And that is the 
period we are now entering. We are not entering a period of 
any sustained expansion of imperialism; quite the contrary. 


74. Imperialism and the Split in Socialism *, LCW, 23:119 
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And yet the economists’practice is based on the assumption 
of the possibility of expansion of economic organization and 
reduction in competition, an assumption which has for its 
premise, whether this is conscious or not, that imperialism 
will expand, that the territory available for superprofits is 
going to increase. 

Although the theory of stages is correct insofar as the 
development of the class struggle over the entire history of 
bourgeois society is concerned, there is no basis for bodily 
lifting up that analysis and applying it to the last stage itself. 
This mistake was characterized by Lenin as treating the 
proletariat as if they were children because it treated the now 
existing class, in their present historical conditions, as if it 
had no past, as though the struggle began entirely anew with 
each generation. Unlike the productive forces which accumu¬ 
late, the technical knowledge which each generation of 
workers passed on to their children, the historical experience 
of the class struggle, this rich experience, is made to appear 
lost with each new generation. 

So the economists begin anew with economic agitation, 
attempting to interest the workers in the immediate self- 
interest struggle. And they often fail. The workers are often 
indifferent or apathetic to this agitation. Then the econo¬ 
mists say that the workers are hopelessly backward; since 
they can not even be aroused to the economic struggle, they 
won’t reach the stage of political struggle, etc., etc. 

How do they approach the workers who are struggling for 
economic gains, struggling against monopolies which are 
reaping superprofits from foreign investment. They tell the 
workers: support the liberation struggles because if the 
imperialists lose their source of superprofits they will be 
weaker in the economic struggle against you and therefore 
you will be more likely to gain concessions from them. This 
is to raise the economic struggle to a political level in order to 
reduce the political struggle to an economic gain. Besides it is 
untrue. The victory of the liberation movements, especially ii 
they gain some measure of economic independence and cui 
off the superprofits, will inevitably force the imperialists tc 
intensify exploitation of their own workers, to intensify wa 
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preparations, and preparations for open terroristic rule. 

Of course this makes things very difficult for the Marxist- 
Leninists. We cannot promise any immediate economic bene¬ 
fit as a result of particular political actions. We will be called 
defeatist, since we will be saying over and over that unless the 
workers have a revolutionary party they will be helpless 
against the imperialist bourgeoisie. But we will have to say it 
because it is true. And we will have to repeat it because all 
the opportunists are lying about it. Is this defeatist? To do 
the opposite is to be optimists with regard to opportunism. 

How does this compare to earlier times? When the workers 
were organizing unions to reduce competition and gain higher 
wages, the capitalist often used the tactic of promising an 
economic concession on the condition that the workers give 
up the idea of the union. The attitude of the most class¬ 
conscious workers was that the deal had to be rejected 
because without a union the workers would be helpless in 
their struggle against the capitalists. And they were right. 
They fought to make the workers not helpless by explaining 
to them why they were helpless. And today, when the 
struggle is concentrated against the imperialist state, the 
workers are going to be helpless as long as they have no 
party. Of course, at that time, sacrifices were of a different 
sort. Economic gains were actually around the corner. Today 
the future holds only civil war and the party has to be 
responsible for seeing to it that the proletarian side of the 
civil war is taken care of, and therefore has to be a very 
special type of party indeed. 

This is how we have to understand the phrase “raise the 
level of consciousness.” When Lenin used this phrase he 
meant making the movement conscious of its objective 
position in society, and what it is moving to. He meant 
raising the level to communist consciousness, the only gen¬ 
uine and scientific class consciousness. But when our modern 
economists use the phrase “raise the level of consciousness,” 
a phrase which is extremely popular nowadays, they mean 
something quite different, in fact opposite to Lenin’s idea. 
What they mean is raise it, quantitatively, step by step, as if 
we were dealing with a continuum, instead of two opposing 
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ideologies. It is a conception borrowed whole from the liberal 
bourgeoisie where there is only right and left wing, existing 
on the same continuum, communism at one end and fascism 
at the other end. 

By this conception the modern economists liquidate sci¬ 
entific socialism in theory; they come to deny the difference 
in principle between socialism and liberalism and in practice 
make Marxism the tail of the radical bourgeoisie. Marxism is 
not simply a set of ideas to the left of the radical bourgeois, 
which is to the left of the liberal bourgeois, to the left of 
conservatism, etc. Marxism is a separate ideology, opposed in 
principle to all forms of bourgeois ideology, and which 
retains its independence even in the most trying, defensive 
positions, even when it forms alliances with liberals and 
radicals. 


How the “Friends” of the Masses Fight Communism 

The OL and RU, 76 who think they are bringing into being 
the conditions for the party, are actually banging their heads 
against a wall by trying to create objective conditions instead 
of subjective conditions. They tell the workers to link the 
economic struggle with the political struggle in order to win 
an economic gain. They tell one movement to unite with 
another movement in order to accomplish its own particular 
demands. 

An example of this persistent demagogy is the issue of The 
Call dealing with women’s oppression. In an “editorial” 
entitled “Women’s Oppression Rooted in Class Society,” the 
OL, after making theoretical observations about the necessity 
of socialist revolution, gets to the point, which is 
what to do about the women’s movement now. The answer is 
not a Marxist-Leninist party with a program of the dictator- 


76. While the RU and the OL have differences, they are not ones of 
principle. The main principle to be defended right now is the party 
principle, and when it comes to that principle, they are as united as one 
in opposition. 
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ship of the proletariat, but rather a united front movement 
with a program of anti-imperialist, anti-fascist, anti-male 
supremacy, anti-exploitation, etc., etc. 

Thus the idea is, following exactly in the footsteps of the 
RU’s “spearheads,” that the women’s movement should 
“begin with the struggle for the basic necessities.” It should 
link up with the struggle against racism (what happened to 
OL’s theory of the Black Nation?), the struggle against 
economic oppression, the struggle for democratic rights. 
“Finally,” it must “oppose imperialist war and aggression” 
and “resist the rise of fascism.” The OL concludes: 

With the building of a strong united front of women around such 
a program of militant mass struggle, the movement for women’s 
equality will take a tremendous leap forward on the road to 
victory. 

Without a party the OL thinks quite a lot can be accom¬ 
plished. In fact, they would argue, like the RU, that the 
uniting of all these movements into a broad united front is a 
prerequisite for the building of the party. However, that 
theory is completely hidden from its readers since they are 
not ready for it. To complete the picture of this contrivance 
to hide communism from the masses, the OL tells us what we 
should bring to these movements. 

A united front movement for women’s rights should not frighten 
the communists [what this means is anyone’s guess!] Instead [!!] 
they should add their militancy, organizing abilities and experi¬ 
ence to this struggle and learn from it as well. 

Note well. “Add their militancy , organizing abilities and 
experience .” Not their ideology. At least not communism; 
their subservience to spontaneity and their contrivance to 
keep communism for themselves, is itself an unmistakable 
expression of their bourgeois ideology which they are adding 
in great quantities to the mass movements. What they say 
they want to bring is that which the mass movement, in this 
case, the women’s movement, is perfectly capable of develop¬ 
ing on its own. But what cannot be developed out of the 
spontaneous mass movement, regardless of the militancy of 
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its best fighters, the ablest of organizers and generations of 
experience, is communist consciousness. 

Consistent with this compulsion to hide communism from 
the workers, the OL removed the hammer and sickle from 
the masthead of The Call. A disappointed reader asked why. 
And this, from the same issue, is the editor’s reply: 

The Call staff felt that the hammer and sickle, while a beloved 
symbol of the international working class movement, is not at 
present a recognized symbol to the people of the U.S. We found 
that it tended to keep people who are unfamiliar with communist 
ideas or policies from reading che Call . So we removed it for now, 
as a tactical compromise. This in no way changes our editorial 
policy, nor does it belittle the need for the Call to advance an 
independent communist position within the united front move¬ 
ment and within our pages. It is intended only to make the paper 
more popular in form and broaden our outreach, while main¬ 
taining its class content. It is only a small part of the October 
League’s struggle against dogmatism. 

As unabashed opportunism this is truly incomparable, truly a 
new low in the vulgarization of Marxism. In the first place it 
is ludicrous on the face of it, since if the symbol is really 
unrecognized, then what possible difference could it make 
aside from stirring up some curiosity. It brings to mind the 
old joke on the old fashioned parents who, upon hearing 
their children use obscenities, exclaim: “I never heard such 
dirty language!” The smart-aleck offspring responds: “then 
how do you know it’s dirty?” 

But of course, it is no joke. The leaders of the OL know 
better. They know that the communist movement is not new 
but as old as May Day. They know that most U.S. workers 
recognize the symbol. The problem isn’t one of unfamiliarity. 
The problem is hostility. The plain fact is that the workers 
have been trained to see in the hammer and sickle a foreign 
enemy and the prejudice is very deep indeed. So they should 
have said, it tended to keep people who are prejudiced 
against communism from reading the paper. 

So they made a “tactical compromise.” (But the potential 
readers who are prejudiced against communism are unaware 
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of any compromise made with them. It is no tactical 
compromise at all. It is just a trick.) They should have said: 
since some of our readers are prejudiced against communism 
and won’t read our paper with a hammer and sickle on the 
masthead, we decided to trick them into reading it by giving 
the impression that it’s not a communist newspaper at all. Of 
course, after the paper gets bought, the buyer will become 
aware that more was received, or at least something different 
was received, than was bargained for. For inside the paper, 
there will still be communist ideas, presented within the 
urnted front movement. One thing for sure, the class content, 
bourgeois to the core, will be maintained. It is only a small 
part of the October League’s struggle against Marxism- 
Leninism. 

What they hope is that people will buy the paper thinking 
its a radical paper, a trade-unionist paper, an activist paper, 
anything but a communist paper, and then, after reading it 
will say, ‘This is right-on stuff.” Later, when the worker is 
more ready, the trick will be revealed. The real purport, 
presumably will be confessed. At this, the worker is supposed 
to respond, “well, if this is communism, then I’m all for it!” 

This approach of bringing everything but communism to 
the movement is not actually unique, even if it is an 
unmatched admission of ideological bankruptcy. The OL, 
like the RU before them, and PL before them like the CP 
before them is only adopting a technique familiar to all 
salespeople; they are selling the seller in order to sell the 
product. The problem is that we have this very wonderful 
commodity, communism, which has a poor reputation among 
the potentially neediest consumers. So we will offer a special 
deal for a limited time. We offer our communists without- 
their-communism. Our communists will bring their superior 
organizing abilities, their militancy and their experience. 
They are good fighters and tacticians in the economic 
struggle. They won’t be corrupted by bribes. Our communists 
will impress you with their ability to win concessions from 
the capitalists. After you try out our communists-without- 
their-communism, you will want to buy our communists- 
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with-their-communism. Why? Because our communists- 
without-their-communism are what they are because of their 
communism. 

This is the opportunist logic which apparently guides the 
thinking of the “young communist movement.” Let us 
suppose it is successful. What is accomplished? Suppose the 
workers “bite”; they accept the* purely commercial deal, 
feeling as they do that communists are all right—so long as 
they leave their communism home and function as good 
trade unionists. The hope that the workers will say, “well, if 
this is communism then I’m all for it,” is to hope that they 
never find out what communism is, is to hope that they 
continue to confuse it with militant trade unionism. A 
practical success can be counted as the successful transforma¬ 
tion of a potentially advanced worker into an opportunist. 

A purely commercial deal such as this is completely 
self-defeating. What it does is reinforce the very economist 
prejudice we faced at the beginning. But it is not only 
self-defeating; it is much worse. For if the workers are willing 
to make a commercial deal with the communists in the hope 
that the latter can win some concessions from the boss, 
concessions which the bureaucratic trade unionists can’t get, 
then why will they not make a deal with the boss as well? 
The boss is smart enough to know that if concessions are 
offered on the condition that the communists are abandoned, 
the workers will likely accept the deal, since the concession is 
what they wanted in the first place. Thus the attempt to 
water down communism in order to make it immediately 
palatable to the majority leads the workers’ movement, more, 
pushes the workers’ movement, straight into the arms 
(“under the wing”) of the bourgeoisie. And what is gained in 
return? A few economic concessions, which, as Lenin said, 
“are the cheapest and most advantageous” for the bour¬ 
geoisie and the bourgeois state. “For this reason,” he said, 

we must not under any circumstances or in any way whatever 
create grounds for the belief (or the misunderstanding) that we 
attach greater value to economic reforms, or that we regard 
them as being particularly important . . . , 77 
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To sum up, these present-day merchants of opportunism are 
selling none other than the heritage of the proletariat for a 
mess of pottage and obstructing the development of the 
party by creating more anti-communism, and therefore even 
worse subjective conditions. 

After they have gotten through heaping their elitist con¬ 
tempt on the masses, telling us how backward and unready 
these masses are for communism, they turn around and quote 
the mass line and accuse us of not adhering to the masses! 
What is the mass line, and how is it to be applied in a period 
where the objective conditions exist for the party, yet there 
is no party? 


77. WITBD?*, LCW, 5:406 



III. THE MASS LINE 


The Contradiction Between the Vanguard and the Masses 


The theory of the mass line is part of the general theory of 
the proletarian revolution. The theory of the mass line 
explains the relation between the organization of revolu¬ 
tionaries—the vanguard—and the masses of revolutionary 
people. It is a guide to the correct handling of this contradic¬ 
tion, the contradiction between the vanguard and the masses. 
It cannot be understood in any other way. It can only be 
understood and applied by those who have already accepted 
the party principle—the fundamental Marxist-Leninist idea of 
the organization of revolutionaries— which theory is ex¬ 
plained in What Is To Be Done? 

In order to illustrate this we have to study carefully Mao 
Tsetung’s writings on the mass line . 78 


For over twenty years our Party has carried on mass work every 
day, and for the past dozen years it has talked about the mass line 
every day. We have always maintained that the revolution must 
rely on the masses of the people, on everybody’s taking a hand, 
and have opposed relying merely on a few persons issuing orders. 
The mass line, however, is still not being thoroughly carried out 
in the work of some comrades; they still rely solely on a handful 
of people working in solitude. One reason is that, whatever they 
do, they are always reluctant to explain it to the people they lead 
and that they do not understand why or how to give play to the 
initiative and creative energy of those they lead. Subjectively, 
they too want everyone to take a hand in the work, but they do 
not let other people know what is to be done or how to do it. 


78. from the little “Red Book” Quotations from Chairman Mao 
Tsetung, Foreign Langauge Press, Peking, 1972, pp. 118-33. The quotes 
are followed by the original source including the date of writing. 
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That being the case, how can everyone be expected to get moving 
and how can anything be done well? To solve this problem the 
basic thing is, of course, to carry out ideological education on the 
mass line, but at the same time we must teach these comrades 
many concrete methods of work. [pp. 122-123] 

How can this make sense unless Mao is talking about an 
organization of revolutionaries resolving the contradiction 
between themselves and the masses? Not only does it not 
make any sense without reference to the organization; even 
more, it makes no sense unless we understand that Mao is 
referring not to a small and weak party but a relatively large 
and powerful party. In fact these words were spoken by Mao 
only a year before the victory of the revolution, in 1948. 
Thus Mao was addressing himself to a Party which had 
already achieved the position of being the recognized leader 
of the masses in their revolutionary struggle. In those condi¬ 
tions generally, and in the particular conditions of China, we 
can understand how the view could arise that the organiza¬ 
tion alone was the revolution, was the force that would 
overthrow the reactionaries who were in power. Mao was 
addressing himself to an extremely large and powerful organi¬ 
zation of revolutionaries and saying that even with such a 
force the mass line must be followed. 


To link oneself with the masses, one must act in accordance with 
the needs and wishes of the masses. All work done for the masses 
must start from their needs and not from the desire of any 
individual, however well-intentioned. It often happens that objec¬ 
tively the masses need a certain change, but subjectively they are 
not yet conscious of the need, not yet willing or determined to 
make the change. In such cases, we should wait patiently. We 
should not make the change until, through our work, most of the 
masses have become conscious of the need and are willing and 
determined to carry it out. Otherwise we shall isolate ourselves 
from the masses. Unless they are conscious and willing, any kind 
of work that requires their participation will turn out to be a 
mere formality and will fail. . . . There are two principles here: 
one is the actual needs of the masses rather than what we fancy 
they need, and the other is the wishes of the masses, who must 
make up their own minds instead of our making up their minds 
for them. [pp. 124-125] 
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If we go ahead and carry out a change which requires the 
participation of the masses without their determination and 
consciousness, the change will be a mere formality, not really 
thorough and deep, and most likely it will not be long lasting. 
Now how are we to understand this quotation? What Mao is 
saying is completely absurd unless we assume that it was 
possible to make such a change without the participation of 
the masses, a change which in fact required their participa¬ 
tion, but could be done without it. 

Not only does this presuppose a party, not only does it 
presuppose that the party is relatively strong and not weak; 
not only does it presuppose that the Party is the recognized 
leader of the masses, but more, that the organization has 
power. The quotation is taken from “The United Front in 
Cultural Work/’ an article dealing with the relations between 
the Party and the masses in the liberated areas. The Party had 
power, though shared with non-communists and the power 
was based on the new-democratic and not socialist revolu¬ 
tion. Thus, the cultural work had to conform to the needs of 
that revolution, and not run ahead of the masses. 

How is it possible for people to be so misguided, so 
abysmally careless, so stupid as to think that this applies to a 
situation in which there is no party? Are we to wait until 
most of the masses accept the party before we set about 
organizing it? Obviously there would never be a party. Is it 
possible that people who got to the chapter on the mass line 
failed to notice the very first quotation in the Red Book 
which says that “the force at the core leading our cause 
forward” is the Communist Party? Or the quotation immedi¬ 
ately following: 

If there is to be a revolution, there must be a revolutionary party. 
Without a revolutionary party, without a party built on the 
Marxist-Leninist revolutionary theory and in the Marxist-Leninist 
revolutionary style, it is impossible to lead the working class and 
the broad masses of the people in defeating imperialism and its 
running dogs. [pp. 1-2] 

“It is impossible” . . . one would think that this leaves little 
room for doubt. 
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It is easy to see how, in the circumstances of the new- 
democratic revolution, in the liberated areas where the Party 
held political power, a “left” tendency would develop. But 
this is far from our situation. If we want to take seriously 
Mao’s writings on the mass line we should take seriously his 
writings on the right-opportunist deviation from the mass 
line: 

The present upsurge of the peasant movement is a colossal event. 

In a very short time, in China’s central, southern and northern 
provinces, several hundred million peasants will rise like a mighty 
storm, like a hurricane, a force so swift and violent that no 
power, however great, will be able to hold it back. . . . Every 
revolutionary party and every revolutionary comrade will be put 
to the test, to be accepted or rejected as they decide. There are 
three alternatives. To march at their head and lead them? To trail 
behind them, gesticulating and criticizing? Or to stand in their 
way and oppose them? Every Chinese is free to choose, but 
events will force you to make the choice quickly, [pp. 119-120] 

This quote, from 1927, shows that Mao was not very 
concerned that the Party would get too far ahead of the 
masses. Although it was a possible development, given the 
actual conditions it was not a practical concern. In 1927 the 
Party was relatively weak; it was lagging behind the spon¬ 
taneous movement of the masses. What concerned Mao was 
that a revolutionary situation was coming into being and the 
revolutionary leaders were ideologically and organizationally 
unprepared to meet the challenge—precisely the conditions in 
which Lenin wrote What Is To Be Done? 

A similar situation occurred in 1955, during the socialist 
movement in the countryside. Because of the tailist line of 
Liu Shao Chi, the line of encouraging capitalist development, 
Mao once again felt that the revolutionaries were unprepared 
to lead the spontaneous movement of the masses. 

The masses have a potentially inexhaustible enthusiasm for 
socialism. Those who can only follow the old routine in a 
revolutionary period are utterly incapable of seeing this enthu¬ 
siasm .... 

Now we can discuss exactly how the mass line is imple- 
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merited. This is explained on pages 128 and 129: 

[the party should] Take the ideas of the masses and concentrate 
them . . . 

In all the practical work of our Party, all correct leadership is 
necessarily “from the masses, to the masses.” This means: take 
the ideas of the masses (scattered and unsystematic ideas) and 
concentrate them (through study turn them into concentrated 
and systematic ideas), then go to the masses and propagate and 
explain these ideas until the masses embrace them as their 
own .... 

We [the party] should go to the masses and learn from them, 
synthesize their experience into better, articulated principles and 
methods, then do propaganda among the masses, and call upon 
them to put these principles and methods into practice so as to 
solve their problems and help them achieve liberation and 
happiness. 

What are the needs of the masses? How do we base 
ourselves on the masses’ actual needs, and not what we fancy 
they need? Of course, anyone could go door to door and 
ascertain that millions of individuals want more and better 
and that these demands are consciously articulated by these 
millions of people. If we ask each individual not what he or 
she in particular needs, but what the people in general need, 
again we would find that the demands for more and better 
can be readily spelled out in detail. More and better. More 
and better what? More and better under capitalism , which 
means more and better relative to more oppressed individuals 
or sections of the masses, which means more and better 
capitalism . This is where the petty-bourgeois ideologists stop: 
this is what they fancy the masses need. But what are the 
more advanced demands? What are the demands which 
represent the whole class, which express the ideas of the 
masses all at once? 

An end to poverty. That’s one encompassing demand. 
When the “poor peoples’ march” took place, the masses did 
not simply plead for a better deal. They asked the question: 
“Why should there be poor people in this rich country?” 

Quite a question, a question which expresses a naive 
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understanding of the fettering of the forces of production by 
capitalist relations. They spoke of the “right” not to Be poor 
and of the “right” to a job. In capitalism there is no such 
right. This is no longer the struggle for bourgeois democratic 
rights, since the right to have a job would mean that it would 
be illegal for a worker to be unemployed. But the production 
of a reserve army of labor is part of the capitalist mode of 
production. The right to a job is incompatible with the 
foundations of capitalism, as is the right not to be poor. 

An end to racism and national oppression . Not simply the 
right to vote, the right to move wherever one’s income 
allows, but an end to discrimination. The struggle of the Negro 
people passed from civil rights to national self-determination, 
all without the leadership of a communist party. The struggle 
for community control, for land, for political power of the 
oppressed nationality, are all expressions of embryonic con¬ 
sciousness of imperialism and the national and colonial 
question. Similarly with the movement for women’s libera¬ 
tion: no longer simply a struggle for suffrage or for bourgeois 
equality, but the demand for an end to male supremacy. 

An end to imperialist war. Were the soldiers demanding a 
better deal for themselves or were they demanding an end to 
an imperialist armed force? Were there not mass desertions, 
mass draft resistance, refusal to fight “the enemy.” fraggings 
and weren’t the stockades filled with rebellious soldiers? The 
ruling class, a class which depends for its existence on 
aggression, on the subjugation of whole nations, a class which 
cannot, in the final analysis, concede peaceful relations with 
other states, is losing its effective command of an armed 
force. 

An end to poverty , war , racism , male supremacy. Aren’t 
these the mass movements before our very eyes? These are 
expressed needs, needs which the masses feel, of which they 
are conscious. If we simply express these demands in positive 
form they are: for a planned economy and full employment, 
for peaceful relations between states, for self-determination 
of the oppressed nations and for the emancipation of women. 
And what is this if not the scattered and unsystematic 
expression by the working masses of their desire, of their 
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potentially inexhaustible enthusiasm, for socialism? Socialism 
is the concentration of the masses’ own demands. Of this we 
should have no doubt. Nor can we doubt for a moment that 
Marxism-Leninism is the scientific weapon without which all 
the desire, all the “socialist” sentiments and theories arrive 
back at capitalism. 

Socialism is the concentration of the masses demands. And 
this could not be otherwise given the objective character of 
the period in which we live—the eve of proletarian revolution, 
where the objective contradictions in the mode of produc¬ 
tion of capitalism have developed to the point of transition 
to socialism. The rise of the mass movement of the sixties 
proves this beyond question. 

In addition to the features of the mass movement already 
mentioned we must add two more extremely significant 
features, both coming directly from the masses as a result of 
the obsence of a vanguard. One, directly out of the mass 
movement came a spontaneously revolutionary party , the 
Black Panther Party, which originally organizing independ¬ 
ently of revisionism, popularized the slogans and general 
attitude of revolution. That party was not intended to 
represent the proletarian class, though many revolutionaries 
mistook it, in desperation, for just that. Second, directly out 
of the mass movement came armed struggle , which became a 
part of the spontaneous movement for the first time. (Here 
we are speaking not of individual terrorism, which has existed 
for a long time, and is a separate problem, but the element of 
mass uprisings.) 


That the mass movement is a most important phenomenon is a 
fact not to be disputed. But the crux of the matter is, how is one 
to understand the statement that the mass working-class move¬ 
ment will “determine the tasks?” It may be interpreted in one of 
two ways. Either it means bowing to the spontaneity of this 
movement, i.e., reducing the role of Social-Democracy to mere 
subservience to the working-class movement as such . . . or it 
means that the mass movement places before us new theoretical, 
political, and organizational tasks, far more complicated than 

those that might have satisfied us in the period before the rise of 
the mass movement. 79 
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The movement of the sixties was new, most importantly, 
in that it made a decisive break with revisionism, and that is 
precisely the connection with new political, organizational, 
theoretical tasks, the task of organizing a Marxist-Lenimst 
party. Until this first step is taken, there can be no talk of 
carrying out the mass line in any systematic way, in any 
effective way which would result in a qualitative change in 
the mass movement, in a revolutionary mass movement. 

This does not mean that the mass line is inapplicable until 
the party exists. The contradiction between the vanguard and 
the masses exists even with the formation of a communist 
core group at a factory or a communist collective in a city. 
An individual who believes in communism may enter the 
mass movement as an activist and add a certain quantity to it, 
but in no sense should this be taken as an application of the 
mass line. On the other hand, a communist collective may 
withdraw from mass work in order to study Marxism- 
Leninism and determine their strategic and tactical line and 
this, in certain conditions, can be a correct application of the 
mass line. If their strategic and tactical line is not related to 
the problem of how to transform autonomous and isolated 
collectives into a unified national party, and is instead 
concerned with improving their mass work, then the organi¬ 
zation is undermining its own foundation in scientific social¬ 
ism, and is violating not only the mass line but Marxism 
generally. 

The revisionists, and their opportunist followers do not 
apply the Marxist-Leninist conception of the mass line. 
Instead of recognizing socialism and the revolutionary men¬ 
tality as the concentration of the masses’ demands, as the 
most advanced mass consciousness, they apply a stages 
theory of spontaneity and expend their energies in quantita¬ 
tive intensification of the separate movements along with the 
call to link them up. 


79. WITBD?*, LCW, 5:389-90 
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Why do they do this? Why do they surrender principle and 
appeal to the aspect in the proletariat of striving to come 
under the wing of the bourgeoisie? For what temporary gain 
are they willing to do this? For the “gain” of an advance in 
their positions of leadership of the spontaneous movement; 
because they are in a hurry to lead the mass movement and at 
the same time do not want to place themselves at any 
moment in opposition to it. The spreading of communist 
propaganda and agitation is practically guaranteed to be 
rejected by the majority whereas the adherents to this type 
of literature are a small minority. Therefore, they would say, 
we have to go in stages, from the united front type literature 
to communist literature. 

This conception of the masses and the spontaneous move¬ 
ment does not accord with dialectical materialism or with 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism. Lenin’s theory of imperialism 
teaches that there is a contradiction between the upper 
stratum of the labor aristocracy and “bourgeoisified work¬ 
ers” on the one haiid, and the most oppressed and exploited 
masses of workers on the other hand. The theory of the 
dialectical relation between spontaneity and consciousness 
teaches that there is always a relatively advanced and a 
relatively backward section of the workers, and a large 
middle section who reconcile the two poles into a temporary 
unity. Thus, in order to grasp and correctly apply the mass 
line, it is necessary to grasp the objective, material contradic¬ 
tions within the masses. We know that in the main, one s 
objective class position determines one’s social consciousness, 
one’s subjective consciousness in relation to revolution. Mao 
Tsetung analyzed the contradictions among the people on 
many occasions beginning with his Analysis of Classes in 
Chinese Society. 

Contradictions in the Proletariat 

The starting point for an analysis of classes and, based on 
this analysis, an analysis of the contradictions within the class 
is The Communist Manifesto. By the definitions given in that 
document we understand that the development of capitalism 
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into its monopoly stages has essentially proletarianized the 
population, deprived 90% of the population of independent 
means of production and economically forced these 90% of 
the population to live by means of working for someone else. 

Approximately 10% of the population is bourgeois, 90% of 
those being petty-bourgeois who themselves work. We are not 
concerned here in addressing ourselves to Bernsteinian 
theories of new middle classes, new working classes, etc. 
Now, of all the contradictions existing within these 90% of 
the population who are sellers of labor-power and their 
families, what is the principal contradiction? It is between 
the upper stratum of the working class as a whole, mainly the 
skilled aristocracy of manual and mental labor, and the 
masses of oppressed and exploited working class people, 
mainly the semi-skilled and unskilled industrial workers. 80 

The contradiction between the masses of proletarians and 
the upper stratum of the labor aristocracy is a class 
contradiction, which only proletarian revolution is going to 
resolve. That is because the upper stratum maintains a mode 
of life which gives them a material interest in the preservation 
of capitalism, in the preservation of oppressor, dominant 
imperialist nation privileges. In the U.S., Canada, Europe and 
the Soviet Union, there is a material basis for the outlook of 
social-reformism. The politics reflecting the economic exis¬ 
tence of this stratum is to fight against the effects of the 
capitalist system on themselves while fighting to maintain the 
capitalist system as a whole. Ideologically, this takes the form 
of opportunism—the complete abandonment of principle, the 
blending of liberalism and socialism. Its highest theoretical 


80. This is not intended as an analysis of classes, only a generaliza¬ 
tion of certain features of the relation between the classes. Some will 
complain about the inclusion of the professional and technical workers 
in the proletariat. Are they petty-bourgeois or proletarian? The con¬ 
fusion over the class nature of this stratum is no accident; they are 
proletarian in that, owning no means of production of their own, they 
cannot sell anything but their own labor-power, skilled as it is; they are 
petty-bourgeois in that they are paid sufficient to accumulate some 
property and live in part off of that income. The same is true of the 
aristocracy of manual labor, the construction craftsmen. 
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expression is an attack on Marxism from within the Marxist 
movement—revisionism. 

How can it be that workers maintain a mode of life which 
gives them a material interest in the preservation of capital¬ 
ism? Because they are bourgeoisified workers, bourgeoisified 
not only in the sense that they cherish bourgeois democratic 
prejudices, but in the sense that they have a toe, or two toes, 
or a foot in the petty-bourgeoisie, and are aspiring to that 
class and have some possibility of realizing their aspiration. 
There are millions of such working class families in the U.S., 
families who mainly depend for their survival on wages, but 
who also have been able to accumulate income-producing 
private property, capital in small amounts, or who have been 
able to supplement their income by the sale of the product of 
their skilled labor , instead of being restricted to the sale of 
their labor-power . 

It is a fact that there has been massive proletarianization of 
the petty-bourgeoisie, in the sense that millions of people no 
longer own their own farms and small businesses; instead 
they, or their children now work for large corporations. But 
when this fact is pointed out, it also must be pointed out that 
they represent a recently proletarianized stratum who retain, 
in their family background, their education, their trust funds, 
etc., the objective marks of the petty-bourgeoisie. 

It is precisely these fluctuating strata—proletarians be¬ 
coming petty-bourgeois and petty-bourgeois becoming prole¬ 
tarianized, which is responsible for carrying the ideology of 
the bourgeoisie into the ranks of the proletariat. Stalin, in 
speaking on the sources of contradictions within the prole¬ 
tarian party sums up Lenin’s class analysis of revisionism 
scientifically. The source, Stalin said, lies in two circum¬ 
stances—the pressure of the bourgeoisie on the proletariat, 
and the existence of strata within the proletariat who are “in 
one way or another connected with bourgeois society.” Thus 
Stalin speaks to the external condition, the pressure of the 
bourgeois world outlook on the proletarian class, and the 
internal contradiction, the basis of the phenomenon, which 
makes possible its penetration into the proletariat. “I think 
that the proletariat, as a class, can be divided into three 
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strata.” 

One stratum is the main mass of the proletariat, its core, its 
permanent part, the mass of “pure-blooded” proletarians, who 
have long broken off connection with the capitalist class. This 
stratum of the proletariat is the most reliable bulwark of 
Marxism. 

The second stratum consists of newcomers from non-proletarian 
classes—from the peasantry, the petty-bourgeoisie or the intelli¬ 
gentsia. These are former members of other classes who have only 
recently merged with the proletariat and have brought with them 
into the working class their customs, their habits, their waverings 
and their vacillations. This stratum constitutes the most favorable 
soil for all sorts of anarchist, semi-anarchist and “ultra-left” 
groups. 

The third stratum, lastly, consists of the labor aristocracy, the 
upper stratum of the working class, the most well-to-do portion 
of the proletariat, with its propensity for compromise with the 
bourgeoisie, its predominant inclination to adapt itself to the 
powers that be, and its anxiety to “get on in life.” This stratum 
constitutes the most favorable soil for outright reformists and 
opportunists. 81 

Having already cited many references from the teachers by 
positive example, we can not turn to the best teachers by 
negative example. The CPUSA paved the way for all other 
groups. The revisionists within the CP have always tried to 
obscure contradictions within the class, and the revisionists 
have dominated CP policy for practically its entire history. 
Representing the most bourgeoisified workers, the line of the 
CPUSA evolved into a clear right-opportunist theory of the 
working class. Their view can be summed up: contradictions 
within the class are insignificant, the whole working class is 
revolutionary. 

In order to show this, it is only necessary to take a close 
look at a recent pamphlet by the CP, called “The Working 


81. The Seventh Enlarged Plenum of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International , (1926), “Sources of Contradictions 
Within the Party,” SW, 9:9-11 
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Class and the Class Struggle in the United States” (Political 
Affairs , Nov. 1973). Here is a collection of papers, speeches, 
etc., presented at a party conference in 1973, about a dozen 
in all, not one of which makes a single reference to Lenin’s 
theory of the split in the working class. 

Henry Winston opened up the conference by saying: 

It is good that the starting point of the discussion is a rejection of 
concepts which state in essence that our working class is a 
reactionary mass. The conference is an answer to the Marcuses, 
the Sweezys and the Garaudy-type revisionists who have written 
off the working class—and especially the U.S. working class—as a 
revolutionary force. 

Winston doesn’t address himself to Lenin’s theory of imperi¬ 
alism and its effect on the working class. 

Then Hy Lumer asks, “What is The Working Class?” He 
asserts that the Communist Manifesto remains “as valid today 
as when it was written.” Hy Lumer doesn’t seem to think 
that Lenin’s theory of imperialism and its effect on the 
working class in the imperialist country has any bearing on 
the subject or would indicate any development of thinking 
from the time of the Communist Manifesto . He also conducts 
struggle against “revisionism,” saying that various anti- 
Marxist theories attempt to prove the working class to be 
“non-existent, obsolete or inconsequential.” He criticizes 
Marcuse, Galbraith, C. Wright Mills, etc. Underlying all this, 
says Lumer, is “what may be described as a rather fuzzy 
conception of the meaning of class.” And Mr. Lumer clears 
up all this fuzziness by including all the wage and salary 
earners, who have a “middle class appearance,” in the 
proletariat. 

What he doesn’t mention is that a good section of these 
workers actually have a foot in the petty-bourgeoisie by 
virtue of their ability to accumulate some small capital and 
therefore live in part from that income. What he forgets to 
mention is that a good section of these workers maintain 
close social and political ties with the petty-bourgeoisie by 
virtue of their special education and training, their high 
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salaries, their ability to pay for services performed by 
oppressed and exploited proletarians (restaurants, laundry, 
domestic help, etc-) In other words, he has omitted any 
possible bourgeoisification of any workers. There is no 
mention by Hy Lumer of Lenin’s theory of imperialism. 

Barry Cohen spoke on “Changes in the Composition of the 
Working Class.” He also takes his definition from the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto . (Poor Marx and Engels!) Cohen states: 

We have already seen from the last paper that there are no 
grounds for assigning the bulk of clerical, professional, sales and 
service workers, who in their overwhelming majority are salaried 
workers, to any class but the working class. But it is legitimate to 
ask, what role do they play in the working class? How is their 
social position being modified? What is the significance of their 
growth? 

Unfortunately, Mr. Cohen never answers his own good 
questions. As for any effect imperialism has on the working 
class in the imperialist country, we are only told that 
monopoly capital increases the proletariat. He states that it 
especially increases the white collar section because there are 
“growing requirements for provision of services and social 
administration created by modern conditions of production.” 
Another reason he gives for the increase in the white collar 
section is that there is rapid expansion in those “branches of 
private industry which rely heavily and often predominantly 
on these types of labor. This applies especially to the 
wholesale and retail trade industries and to finance, banking 
and services.” The third reason given for the growth of this 
white collar proletariat is the scientific-technological revolu¬ 
tion. 

When Cohen speaks about the expansion of the state 
apparatus, he is not concerned about this question from the 
point of view of revolution, only from the point of view of 
how many more workers he can count. So he describes 
extreme political and governmental decay as “social services” 
necessitated by the advance in the means of production. 
When he describes the growth of non-productive industries he 
is not concerned with this as a reflection of the parasitism of 
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imperialism. For Mr. Cohen there is no split in the working 
class, the whole class is revolutionary. 

Alva Buxembaum tells us about “The Status of Women 
Workers.” She does not mention any particular effect im¬ 
perialism has on the women workers except that “modern 
capitalism” recruits more women into the work force and 
provides (a “new feature”) “the material basis for ending 
male supremacy.” She speaks of the struggle against male 
supremacy but there is no mention of any struggle against 
opportunism in the proletariat, there is no mention of any 
bourgeoisified workers. She assumes, for example, that the 
rise in two-income families is entirely attributable to eco¬ 
nomic necessity and has no possible relation to any means of 
petty-bourgeois accumulation in some working class families. 

In this article as well as the others, there is no class struggle 
within the proletarian movement, there is no struggle by the 
revolutionary proletariat against its reformist tendencies. 
Moreover, the two are made to appear as the same: “the 
working class struggle for existence and survival, for emanci¬ 
pation from exploitation, requires a new outlook of coopera¬ 
tive, equal partnerships in work, in struggle and in all 
relationships between men and women.” Since when is the 
struggle for survival equal and synonymous with the struggle 
for emancipation? Lenin was quite clear that these repre¬ 
sented two tendencies within the working class movement 
from its inception. The first is based in spontaneity, the 
second in consciousness. As a revolutionary situation ap¬ 
proaches, the struggle must become a struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion in order for the class to survive. If the class is not 
conscious of this then it doesn’t survive, a part is wiped out 
and the struggle begins again with the exploiting class ruling 
more firmly and with more stability than before. The bowing 
to spontaneity is the surest way to confusion, the surest way 
to deprive the class of consciousness. Thus, here one of the 
leaders of the CPUSA delivers the theoretical quintessence of 
revisionism: the struggle for emancipation IS the struggle for 
survival, the movement is everything and takes care of the 
final aim. 

Jarvis Tyner took up the subject of “Youth and the 
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Working Class.” The subject of imperialism doesn’t come up, 
apparently having nothing to do with either youth or the 
working class. Except that monopoly capitalism makes more 
possible the formation of an anti-monopoly coalition. 

Donna Ristorucci addressed herself to the “Changing 
Status of Intellectuals.” How is their status changing? She 
says that they’re becoming more and more working class, but 
still remain a “distinct stratum.” Between the intellectuals 
and the workers there is a “convergence of interests.” 
Anti-monopoly interests. Interestingly, this one essay calls 
for ideological struggle against non-proletarian tendencies in 
the class. The intellectuals are singled out “because of their 
education and class backgrounds.” “There must be constant 
ideological battle against individualism, elitism, reformism 
and tendencies towards ultra-leftism and anarchism.” 

Why this single exception to the rule of no ideological 
struggle against opportunism in the class? It can only be for 
the purpose of keeping the workers ignorant by equating 
theoretical struggle against revisionism with intellectualism. If 
an intellectual should quote from Lenin in an effort to 
expose the reformist line, the party leaders will explain this 
“deviation,” this “leftism,” on the basis of the education and 
class background of the individual. 

Now we come to Victor Perlo, long time expert in 
economics for the party. Analyzing the “Economic Condi¬ 
tions of Black Workers,” Perlo immediately takes up the 
question of superprofits. 

For this is what racism is all about—the drive of capital to 
maintain and extend its privileges won from the slavocracy, the 
“right” to superprofits from the extra exploitation of Black 
workers. 

Perlo goes on and gives James Jackson credit 

for the formulation that capitalism does not need superprofits of 
racism in order to exist. Certainly, it seeks such superprofits 
wherever it can get them. But after all, the main bulk of surplus 
value derived by U.S. capitalists is from the labor of the whole 
U.S. working class. Deprived of superprofits, capitalism would be 
weakened economically and even more politically. 
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Now here we have some clever arguments. First imperialism is 
made to seem not a system of the oppression of nations, but 
simply an extension of competitive capitalism, where the 
capitalists are able to extract more surplus value from inside a 
country by a policy of racial discrimination. Even more, 
capitalism has existed without such superexploitation and so 
it is no more than a policy preferred by some bourgeois. But 
the drive for superprofits is actually one of the essential 
features of imperialism. Imperialism cannot survive without 
superprofits and therefore if we are talking about U.S. 
capitalism, and not the capitalism of some economically 
backward nation, then superprofits, and the subjugation of 
whole nations as a condition for it, both are an indispensable 
condition for the existence of capitalism. 

“But after all,” says Perlo, most of the surplus value is 
derived from U.S. workers. What’s wrong with this? First, 
while the profits from foreign countries are a small part of 
the total profits made by U.S. capitalists, the profits of the 
500 top corporations show a much greater proportion of the 
total profits coming from outside the U.S. than the smaller 
capitalists. And it is the top 500 corporations which are a 
good measure of the present economic system. Still, the 
profits coming from outside are smaller than that made 
inside. But, and this is the second error of the argument, to 
speak of the profits from inside the U.S. without reference to 
oppressed nations inside the boundaries of the U.S. state, is 
to “forget” the national and colonial question where it is 
most important to remember it, where it most hits home. 

All this is to keep the struggle confined within the limits of 
more “gains”. “But gains can be won,” Perlo says. 

Owing to the struggles of the working class and the oppressed 
peoples, owing to the exemplary value of achievements in 
socialist countries, many particular things have changed for the 
better in capitalist countries. Many concessions have been won, 
even as other features have worsened, even as contradictions have 
deepened. 


To Perlo there is no relation between the concessions won 
and the superprofits, there is no reference to Lenin or 
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anything he might have had to say on the subject, which was 
plenty. The gains are due to the workers’ struggle for them. 
Should any worker wonder why we have such a high standard 
of living and all the fringe benefits which workers from 
oppressed countries do not have, that worker should be told 
it’s because we fought for those concessions and the foreign 
workers haven’t fought, or haven’t fought hard enough or 
long enough or in some way effectively enough. Don’t tell 
that worker the truth, as Lenin obviously saw it, that there is 
clearly a connection between superprofits and concessions. 
Don’t tell that worker that the imperialist bourgeoisie shoots 
some workers down in the streets to eliminate their struggle 
and keep their wages at starvation level and simultaneously 
bribes other workers with the extra profit made. 

Perlo’s aim is to keep the struggle within the confines of 
the spontaneous movement. He stretches the struggle against 
racism into the struggle for socialism. 

Deprived of superprofits, capitalism would be weakened economi¬ 
cally and even more politically. The achievement of substantial 
economic equality would facilitate the political unification of the 
working class, the development within it of a class consciousness 
and an awareness of the need to fight for socialism. 

There is no objective basis, no material basis, according to 
Perlo, for workers to support the policy of discrimination. In 
other words, there is no opportunist tendency in the class. 
“ . . . the self interest of the entire working class lies in true 
internationalism, in the fight against racism.” The whole 
working class is revolutionary and the economic organiza¬ 
tions of the class, the unions, can be converted into the 
“decisive organized center in the struggle to eliminate racist 
discrimination.” 

And so goes the entire pamphlet. Roscoe Proctor speaks 
about the“Superexploitationof Black Workers’and mentions 
no effect this might have on white workers, there is no 
national question, no imperialism, no bribe, no opportunism 
beyond a false subjective consciousness. Lorenzo Torres 
writes, on the subject of “Chicano Workers,” that “Mexican 
workers are paid as little as 15-20 cents an hour” and the 
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corporations that hire them “receive tremendous tax breaks 
in addition to tremendous savings on wages. But U.S. 
workers—union or non-union—gain nothing. In fact, .they 
stand in danger of losing their own jobs because of the threat 
of runaway shops.” Inotherwords, it’s in the capitalist inter¬ 
est of U.S. workers to struggle against this “policy of U.S. 
imperialism—designed to annex the whole of Mexico into the 
U.S. economy.” Jose Ristorucci is the only party spokesman 
to raise the slogan of independence for Puerto Rico and calls 
for an increase in internal party education about the national 
and colonial question. 

Finally, George Meyers, in “Features of the Working Class 
Movement,” addresses himself to the question of the labor 
aristocracy. It turns out after all that this whole matter has 
been blown up too much, and really it’s rather insignificant. 

Much of the confusion over the question of the “aristocracy of 
labor” injected by Marcuse and other petty-bourgeois radicals has 
been pretty well cleared up by life itself. It is rather difficult 
these days to put auto and steelworkers in that category. Workers 
who can be defined as part of the “aristocracy of labor”—and I 
would define them as those who can write their own ticket —have 
always been small in number and are growing even smaller (unless 
we want to put the trade union officialdom in that category), 
[emphasis added] 

Was Lenin a “petty-bourgeois radical?” 

And who are these workers who can “write their own 
ticket?”—Elizabeth Taylor? Hank Aaron? 

To cap the whole conference, Gus Hall concludes by 
rendering the old economists more profound. Speaking of a 
contemporary “historic ideological transition,” he states: 


This mass shift is a process which takes place step by step. It’s not 
something that comes out of the blue; it is a step-by-step process. 
First there is the process of masses beginning to have questions 
about capitalism, questions about its ability to rule and continue 
as of old. Then there is disillusionment, dropping the illusions 
that capitalism is everything positive. And finally there is the 
conviction that capitalism cannot continue and that it is a 
negative force. That process is now going on. And in that process 
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there is the beginning of seeing the working class as a replace¬ 
ment, as the class that will lead society to the next higher 
stages. 82 

That is how the CPUSA liquidates the fundamental prob¬ 
lem of modern socialism. That is how they cover up what 
Lenin said had to be exposed, how they conceal what is 
supposed to be revealed to the revolutionary workers, and 
therefore how they actually side with that which Lenin said 
had to be combatted. 

What the CPUSA tries so hard to conceal is our bounden 
duty to reveal. Yet the “anti-revisionist” organizations failed 
completely to do this. Progressive Labor Party differed from 
the CPUSA only in that they launched stronger attacks on 
the trade union leadership for not getting more concessions. 
PL always took the right-opportunist view that the whole 
working class is revolutionary and based their strategy on 
economic self-interest leading to socialist consciousness. Con¬ 
tinuing the line of PL is the New Voice which argues that the 
bribe theory is a bourgeois theory, sham Marxism, and that if 
we say that there is a split in the working class between 
social-reformist and revolutionary wings, then we might as 
well say that there is no material basis for the working class 


82. “The Working Class and the Class Struggle in the United States,” 
Political Affairs , November, 1973, Hyman Lumer, Editor. Thus it is 
indisputable that the CPSU and the CPUSA have taken the liberty to 
revise Lenin’s contribution to political economy. One more significant 
revision must be mentioned. In the widely used text by John Eaton 
(Political Economy , A Marxist Textbook , International Publishers, 
N.Y., New Revised Edition—U.S.—1966) there is no mention of the 
split in the working class in the chapter on imperialism (182-204). But 
in the original verson of the book (International Publishers, N.Y., 1949, 
Eaton quoted Lenin on parasitism and added: “A section of the 
working class-an upper stratum that is sometimes described as the 
labor aristocracy- shares to a substantial extent in the fruits of 
imperialism and tends therefore to identify its interests with those of 
the capitalist class. Imperialist exploitation provides in this way the 
economic basis of the opportunist right-wing trend in the labor 
movement, for whose political influence the working class has had to 
pay a very heavy price.” (pp. 152-53) 
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to lead the socialist revolution. 83 They give us two choices: 
either the whole working class is revolutionary or it is not 
revolutionary. 

PL never made a class analysis of what went wrong with 
the CP. They looked in many places but they never analyzed 
the internal contradictions in the proletariat at home, and it 
was only that analysis which could explain revisionism fully 
and deeply. They contributed much in the way of criticizing 
bad policies, hut they never traced the policies to their class 
roots in the upper stratum of the proletariat. Thus they took 
the history of the CPUS A as mainly a teacher by positive 
example. 

The RU began with the same kind of adoption of the 
negative CP heritage. The RU also criticized bad policies of the 
CP and also made it appear that this was the result entirely of 
outside pressures on the class which itself was pure. The 
long-standing and persistent line of hiding Lenin’s theory 
from the workers continued to dominate even the groups 
who were criticizing revisionism. This line, which essentially 
amounted to criticizing revisionism while hiding the theory 
which explains what revisionism is and what causes it, 
provided a cover for a different tendency which was already 
developing in “opposition” to the old revisionism of the 
CPUSA— the “new working class” or “new middle class” 
theories emanating directly from the intelligentsia within the 
state apparatus. In turn, members of these educated strata 
put forth the view, in opposition to “the workers are 
revolutionary,” the view that “the workers are reactionary.” 

Of course there are conditions in which the whole working 


83. “Imperialism Today,” The New Voice , pamphlet published in 
December 1973, and the June 17, 1974 issue of the same newsletter. 
Insisting that the “bride theory” is “sham Marxism,” and failing to 
correct this error after several months of dicussions and polemics, the 
New Voice was expeiled from the Continuations Committee calling the 
Congress of North American Marxist-Leninists. At the Continuations 
Committee Forum on Imperialism, they showed up and argued their 
point. After hearing a score of quotes and excerpts from Lenin they 
walked out. 
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class is revolutionary. Mao Tsetung said of the Chinese 
workers; 

since there is no economic basis for social reformism in colonial 
and semi-colonial China as there is in Europe, the whole prole¬ 
tariat, with the exception of a few scabs, is most revolutionary. 84 

This is probably the only reference in Mao’s writings to 
this question. Yet he states quite clearly, by inference, that 
there is a section in the European, and we are to understand 
also the U.S., proletariat which is social-reformist and not 
revolutionary. Is it significant that Mao has not said a great 
deal on the subject? Is it correct? And should we follow that 
example? The significance lies in the principle of proletarian 
internationalism as expressed by Mao in his article “In 
Memory of Norman Bethune”: 

What kind of spirit is this that makes a foreigner adopt the cause 
of the Chinese people’s liberation as his own? It is the spirit of 
internationalism, the spirit of communism, from which every 
Chinese Communist must learn. Leninism teaches that the world 
revolution can only succeed if the proletariat of the capitalist 
countries supports the struggle for liberation of the colonial and 
semi-colonial peoples and if the proletariat of the colonies and 
semi-colonies supports that of the proletariat of the capitalist 
countries. Comrade Bethune put this Leninist line into practice. 

We Chinese Communists must also follow this line in our practice. 

We must unite with the proletariat of all the capitalist countries, 
with the proletariat of Japan, Britain, the United States, Ger¬ 
many, Italy and all other capitalist countries, before it is possible 
to overthrow imperialism, to liberate our nation and people, and 
to liberate the other nations and peoples of the world* This is our 
internationalism, the internationalism with which we oppose both 
narrow nationalism and narrow patriotism, [emphasis added to 
that part of the quote which is left out of the little red book of 
Quotations from Chairman Mao Tsetung.] 85 

As the representative of the oppressed nation, as the 
representative of the national liberation struggles and the 
international united front against imperialism, it is a correct 
application of proletarian internationalism to not criticize a 
section of the proletariat in the imperialist country, for this 
would tend to strengthen nationalism and divide the prole- 
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tarian classes. Mao is quite aware that when a relatively 
well-paid section of the class in an imperialist country is 
striking for their own economic interest, they are not 
conscious of unity with the Chinese people, Vietnamese 
people, etc. Still on the other side there is consciousness of 
this unity; the Chinese and Vietnamese support these 
struggles, publicize them in their countries and do not say: 
‘these U.S. workers are only striking for their own gain and 
they do not care a damn about our struggle.’ The CCP was 
well aware that the Japanese imperialists couldn’t attack and 
maintain an army in China without some substantial support 
or “benevolent neutrality” of sections of the Japanese work¬ 
ers. Yet he said, “we should unite with the Japanese 
workers.” 

But our task is not the same. Our proletariat is not entirely 
revolutionary. One section is social-reformist, which, as the 
crisis becomes more acute ripens into social-imperialism, and 
finally into fascism. For now the point is that in order for us 
to fulfill our internationalist responsibility, we have to unite 
with the national liberation movement, we have to expose 
our bourgeoisified stratum and break its influence on the 
masses of workers, particularly on the oppressed and ex¬ 
ploited industrial workers. If we don’t do this, if we just 
simply “unite with all the workers” then we provoke two 
related reactions. One is nationalism—that the workers of the 
oppressor country are untrustworthy and can’t be united 
with—and the other is “lumpenism” which is that those who 
work can’t be united with which takes the workers as a whole 


84. The Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party 
(December 1939), MSW, 2:324 

85. Quotations from Chairman Mao Tsetung , op. cit. Since the 
content is actually undisturbed, and other quotations in the same 
section have the same political message, the purpose of leaving out 
those particular words could only be for one purpose—to make it 
appear that this idea is Mao’s. In fact, not only does Mao say this is the 
teaching of Lenin, the footnote in the Selected Works refers to Stalin’s 
Foundations of Leninism. Whereas Mao was summarizing and explain¬ 
ing a fundamental idea of Marxism-Leninism, Lin Piao presents it as a 
peculiarity of “Mao Tsetung Thought.” 
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as a labor aristocracy. These two related ideas form a unity in 
opposition to the theory of the whole working class as a 
revolutionary force. The two theories, that the workers are 
revolutionary and that the workers are reactionary, form a 
unity in opposition to Marxism in that both neglect and blur 
over the contradiction inside the proletariat . 

The clearest expression of this dialectical relation appeared 
in the form of a kind of debate between the Panthers and the 
CP. It was Eldridge Cleaver who first advanced the non¬ 
nationalist, lumpen vanguard theory in his pamphlet “The 
Ideology of the Black Panther Party.” That the party leaders 
as a whole did not agree with this theory is less important 
than the actual impact of Cleaver’s main thesis which is 
mostly underestimated. What did Cleaver say? He said that 
the main contradiction in the proletariat is between the 
employed and unemployed. Those working, in general repre¬ 
sented the right wing of the class, while those deprived not 
only of means of production but even of the ability to 
compete as a labor-power seller represented, in general the 
left wing of the class. Attached to this contradiction, and 
subordinate to it, is the contradiction within the “working 
class” between Black and white, and the contradiction within 
the “lumpenproletariat” between Black and white. The CP 
was assumed to be representative of the advanced section of 
the working part of the class, an appropriate political form 
for the right-wing of the class as a whole. The Panthers, said 
Cleaver, would represent the left-wing of the class as a whole, 
the non-working part of the class as a whole. Who did Cleaver 
define as the “Lumpen?” Cleaver actually included the entire 
relative surplus population, and he would have done well to 
quote from Capital on the subject. 86 He also included the 
lumpen-criminal element, turning the familiar anti-working 


86. Karl Marx, Capital , Vol. 1, Foreign Language Publishing House, 
Moscow, (no date), Chapter 25, “The General Law of Capitalist 
Accumulation/’ pp. 640-44. Cleaver’s short essay, The Ideology of the 
Black Panther Party was published by the BPP as a separate pamphlet in 
1970. 
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class theme into a positive trait: they’d rather rip-off than 
work. 

So Cleaver told the relative surplus population, this vast 
impoverished army, to regard the workers antagonistically. 
He told them to regard having a job and being exploited your 
whole life through as a privilege. And^ indeed, in the extreme 
decay of imperialist society, it appears as just that. He told 
the workers that they were adequately represented by the CP 
and at the same time that they were objectively enemies of 
the revolution. Thus did Cleaver perform a valuable service to 
the imperialists, who have long told the industrial workers 
that the impoverished sections were out to get their jobs and 
their money for welfare, and told the latter that the whole 
working class is reactionary. 

The CP was informed enough to tell Cleaver and the 
Panthers that they were revising a principle of Marxism (look 
who’s talking!) by denying the revolutionary character of the 
industrial workers. But they never could convince the most 
revolutionary of the Panthers that there was not an antago¬ 
nistic contradiction, a contradiction in class interests within 
the proletariat as a whole, a contradiction necessitating a 
different party to represent the revolutionary wing of the 
class. And in this, those who would not be convinced were 
right. Lenin made that absolutely clear in his writings on the 
subject. But Lenin’s writings were absent from the debate. 

Lenin’s writings were also absent from the debate between 
RU and Weatherman. And in all the polemics between the 
RU and “The Franklin Group” (which later became a big 
part of the Venceremos organization), much of which was 
concerned with the question of who is revolutionary in the 
proletariat, there was almost no reference to Lenin’s analysis 
of the split in socialism. 87 Again the “left” opportunist line 
opened up a box full of potential Leninist analysis, while the 
right-opportunist mainly attempted to hide Lenin and keep 
the box closed. Unfortunately, Venceremos didn’t feel the 
obligation to justify its thinking on the basis of Marxism- 
Leninism, following Cleaver’s (lumpen-vanguard) method as 
well as theory. It never outgrew its infantilism. As for the 
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RU, and their (unwanted) offspring, the O.L., we shall return 
to show that their understanding of the split in the working 
class is very much connected to their conception of “the 
advanced worker.” 

The Advanced Workers 

The theory of the mass line teaches that wherever the 
masses are to be found they are always divisable into 
relatively active, neutral and passive. It is a part of the overall 
relation between spontaneity and consciousness. Lenin wrote 
about “advanced,” “average,” and “backward” workers; Mao 
wrote about “active supporters, opponents and neutrals” and 
in other writings as “the relatively active, the intermediate 
and relatively backward.” The question is, advanced in 
relation to what? active supporters of what? relatively active 
doing what? 

When Mao used the term “active supporters” (in 1949) he 
meant those who actively supported the policy of the 
Communist Party. When he said, in 1943 “the relatively 
active,” he meant relatively active fighting the Japanese and 
striving for national liberation, New Democracy and the 


87. “Proletarian Revolution Vs. Revolutionary Adventurism,” Red 
Papers 4 by the R.U., 1971. To sum up this complex set of dialectical 
relations: Marxism reveals the contradiction within the proletariat. The 
bourgeois opposite is to obscure this contradiction. Obscuring the 
contradiction divides into two: 1) the whole class is revolutionary. This 
divides into left (PL, New Voice) and right (CP, RU, OL). 2) The whole 
class is non-revolutionary. This divides into left (Weatherman, Vencere- 
mos, nationalist groups) and right (“new working class” etc.). Only two 
organizations have made a point of Lenin’s theory of imperialism and 
the split in the working class. One, the Liberation Support Movement 
(LSM) approaches the problem from the standpoint of radical bour¬ 
geois democracy, and concludes that the U.S. proletariat can’t organize 
a communist party and the only thing to do is organize support for 
national liberation struggles. The other is the Communist League which 
has insisted on building the party on the basis of the most oppressed 
and exploited workers. 
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seizure of state power to accomplish this end. 88 In other 
words, advanced means advanced in relation to consciousness 
of the objective position of the class and its historic mission. 
It means advanced in relation to the concrete revolutionary 
tasks at hand. Here is Lenin on the “advanced worker”: 

The history of the working-class movement in all countries shows 
that the better-situated strata of the working class respond to the 
ideas of socialism more rapidly and more easily. From among 
these come, in the main, the advanced workers that every work¬ 
ing-class movement brings to the fore, those who can win the 
confidence of the laboring masses, who devote themselves entire¬ 
ly to the education and organization of the proletariat, who ac¬ 
cept socialism consciously, and who even elaborate independent 
socialist theories. Every viable working-class movement has 
brought to the fore such working-class leaders, its own 
Proudhons, Vaillants, Weitlings, and Bebels. And our Russian 
working-class movement promises not to lag behind the European 
movement in this respect. At a time when educated society is 
losing interest in honest, illegal literature, an irtipassioned desire 
for knowledge and for socialism is growing among the workers, 
real heroes are coming to the fore from amongst the workers, 
who, despite their wretched living conditions, despite the stultify¬ 
ing penal servitude of factory labor, possess so much character 
and will-power that they study, study, study, and turn themselves 
into conscious Social-Democrats—“the working-class intelli¬ 
gentsia.” This “working-class intelligentsia” already exists in 
Russia, and we must make every effort to ensure that its ranks are 
regularly reinforced, that its lofty mental requirements are met 
and that leaders of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party 
come from its ranks. The newspaper that wants to become the 
organ of all Russian Social-Democrats must, therefore, be at the 
level of the advanced workers; not only must it not lower its level 
artificially, but, on the contrary, it must raise it constantly, it 
must follow up all the tactical, political, and theoretical problems 
of world Social-Democracy. Only then will the demands of the 
working-class intelligentsia be met, and it itself will take the cause 
of the Russian workers, and consequently , the cause of the Rus¬ 
sian revolution, into its own hands. 89 

The existence of such a phenomenon is of course condi- 


88. Quotatwjt 8 from Chairman Mao Tsetung , op. cit., in the section 
on The Mass Line.” 
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tional on the spontaneous practical experience of the prole¬ 
tariat. It appears as the proletariat enters the rational stage of 
cognition. From that time forward there exists within the 
proletariat, within the working masses as a whole, a contra¬ 
dictory attitude—subjective position—in relation to con¬ 
sciousness of the objective conditions, in relation to the ideas 
characteristic of the advanced class. 

An advanced worker, in the period of the beginnings of the 
development of a party, wants to become a professional 
revolutionary, wants to become a trained specialist in the 
skills of revolution, wants especially to become a “social- 
scientist”—a revolutionary theorist—so as to correctly analyze 
concrete conditions and accelerate the pace of revolution. 
The advanced worker already knows that the class is ex¬ 
ploited and oppressed, already knows that through united 


89. A Retrograde Trend in Russian Social-Democracy LCW, 
4:280-81, and to the end of the article -285. The “broad stratum of 
average workers,” Lenin says, are also for socialism and revolution, 
“and differ from the preceding stratum only in that they cannot 
become fully independent leaders of the Social-Democratic working 
class movement. The average worker will not understand some of the 
articles in a newspaper that aims to be the organ of the Party, he will 
not be able to get a full grasp of an intricate theoretical or practical 
problem. This does not at all mean that the newspaper must lower itself 
to the level of the mass of its readers. The newspaper, on the contrary, 
must raise their level and help promote advanced workers from the 
middle stratum of workers.” As for the backward workers, Lenin says 
“it is quite possible that a socialist newspaper will be completely or 
well-nigh incomprehensible to them . . . but it would be absurd to 
conclude from this that the newspaper of the Social-Democrats should 
adapt itself to the lowest possible level of the workers. The only thing 
that follows from this is that different forms of agitation and propa¬ 
ganda must be brought to bear on these strata—pamphlets written in 
more popular language, oral agitation, and chiefly—leaflets on local 
events.” The backward workers “may even become demoralized by 
such calumnies as that the founders of Russian Social-Democracy only 
want to use the workers to overthrow the autocracy, by invitations to 
confine themselves to the restoration of holidays and to craft unions, 
with no concern for the final aims of socialism and the immediate tasks 
of the political struggle.” “To reduce the entire movement to the 
interests of the moment means to speculate on the backward condition 
of the workers, means to cater to their worst inclinations. It means 
artificially to break the link between the working-class movement and 
socialism ...” 
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struggle a concession can be won, already knows that ulti¬ 
mately (whenever that is) revolution and socialism (whatever 
it means) will end exploitation and oppression. The advanced 
worker wants to know everything there is to know about the 
theory of the class struggle and proletarian revolution. The 
advanced worker does not understand and will never under¬ 
stand the unwillingness of the revolutionary intellectuals to 
bring this knowledge, except as a manifestation of petty- 
bourgeois egoism, sectarianism, the reluctance to entrust the 
revolution to workers. To appeal to the workers to unite and 
fight for better conditions under capitalism is to appeal to 
the backward aspect of proletarian consciousness. 

Our economists . . . were successful because they adapted them¬ 
selves to the backward workers. But the Social-Democratic 
worker, the revolutionary worker (and the number of such 
workers is growing) will indignantly reject all this talk about 
struggle for demands “promising palpable results,” etc., because 
he will understand that this is only a variation of the old song 
about adding a kopek to the ruble. 

Such a worker, Lenin says, “will say to his counsellors”: 

You are busying yourselves in vain, gentlemen, and shirking your 
proper duties, by meddling with such excessive zeal in a job that 
we can very well manage ourselves. . . . The “activity” you want 
to stimulate among us workers, by advancing concrete demands 
that promise palpable results, we are already displaying and in our 
everyday, limited trade-union work we put forward these con¬ 
crete demands, very often without any assistance whatever from 
the intellectuals. But such activity is not enough for us; we are 
not children to be fed on the thin gruel of “economic” politics 
alone; we want to know everything that others know, we want to 
learn the details of all aspects of political life and to take part 
actively in every single political event. In order that we may do 
this, the intellectuals must talk to us less of what we already 
know and tell us more about what we do not yet know and what 
we can never learn from our factory and “economic” experience, 
namely, political knowledge. . . . Devote more zeal to carrying 
out this duty and talk less about “raising the activity of the 
working masses .”. . . It is not for you to “raise” our activity , 
because activity is precisely the thing you yourselves lack. Bow 
less in subservience to spontaneity, and think more about raising 
your own activity, gentlemen! 90 
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How many times have our “Marxists” read this section 
from What Is To Be Done?, and yet they never tire of talking 
about raising the level of the mass struggle as a prerequisite to 
the raising of their own level! 

Lenin said that the advanced workers generally come from 
among the “better situated” of the working class. What does 
this mean? For Lenin it was related to literacy more than 
anything else. Generally speaking, in Russia at the turn of the 
century, only a small minority of the urban working class, 
which itself was a small minority of the population, could 
read and write. Having recently come off the land, these 
workers could not only make comparisons with peasant 
conditions and with ruling class conditions but had already 
gained some indirect knowledge through the printed word. 
Varying experience and varying subjective initiative had 
already produced “natural” leaders from the class, those who 
at the particular time and given the particular conditions, 
were the most capable of carrying out the theoretical and 
practical tasks of revolutionary politics. Of course, this also 
made them the most able to carry out any kind of politics, 
given the motivation. The workers Lenin was talking about 
were those whose class stand was unshakable. 

At the time this small number of workers was developing 
in Russia, at the time that the class was entering the rational 
stage of consciousness, there was already a group of Russian 
Marxists who saw it as their duty to spread Marxism among 
the workers, primarily, if not entirely, among the industrial 
workers. They tried to win these advanced workers to the 
cause of proletarian revolution, to raise the level of their 
consciousness to the science of Marxism. Lenin had to fight a 
constant battle to see that this was done. Against him were 
those who saw it as their task to motivate the advanced 
workers to become petty-bourgeois politicians, to raise the 
spontaneous economic struggle to the level of bourgeois 
politics. And among the better situated are those who have 


90. WITBD?*, LCW. 5:415-17 
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the greatest possiblity of climbing out of the class, of 
becoming, in actual fact, craftsmen, independent shop¬ 
keepers, or at least, landing soft and authoritative jobs as 
foremen, managers, supervisors, etc. Among the best situated 
are the labor aristocracy and other favored workers. 

In the imperialist countries, the bourgeoisie was able to 
buy off the most capable leaders and transform them into 
professional trade-unionists, politicians, journalists, business 
agents, insurance agents, and in general into all-round agents 
of the bourgeoisie in the working class movement. In the 
trade union movement in the U.S., as well as other imperialist 
countries, there is plenty of money around for high salaries, 
soft jobs, expense accounts, kickbacks, dividends, and 
straight-out bribes, expecially to those who renounce the 
revolutionary road. For those who don’t there is the stick. 

So where do we look for advanced workers? If we 
understand how and why the class is split, then it surely 
follows, just as Lenin said, that we have to go down deeper 
into the class, we have to move away from the bourgeoisified 
workers and move toward the most oppressed and exploited 
workers. 

Engels draws a distinction between the “bourgeois labor party’* 
of the old trade unions—the privileged minority—and the “ lowest 
mass,” the real majority, and appeals to the latter, who are not 
infected by “bourgeois respectability.” This is the essence of 
Marxist tactics! 

Neither we nor anyone else can calculate precisely what portion 
of the proletariat is following and will follow the social-chauvin¬ 
ists and opportunists. This will be revealed only by the struggle, it 
will be definitely decided only by the socialist revolution. But we 
know for certain that the “defenders of the fatherland” in the 
imperialist war represent only a minority. And it is therefore our 
duty, if we wish to remain socialists, to go down lower and 
deeper , to the real masses; this is the whole meaning and the 
whole purport of the struggle against opportunism. 91 


91. Imperialism and the Split in Socialism *, LGW, 23:120 
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Needless to say, people who manage to miss the “funda¬ 
mental question” of our movement and therefore never get 
to the “economic and political essence” of our society can 
not be expected to understand the “whole meaning and the 
whole purport of the struggle against opportunism.” The 
struggle is one of whether we want to root the party in the 
strata of the proletariat who “are in one way or another 
connected with bourgeois society” or in the stratum which 
has “long broken off connection with the capitalist class.” 
And it is really no more complicated than that. 

The CP does not offer much in the way of theoretical 
literature on the advanced worker or anything else in relation 
to Marxism-Leninism, but their theory can be revealed by 
their general propaganda, program, and practice. The CP 
understands imperialist society as divided into relatively 
progressive and relatively reactionary tendencies. The good 
aspect is that imperialism is gradually reforming itself into 
socialism, into a haven of democracy for the workers and the 
realization of the ideals of social equality and peace. The 
majority of the masses in general support the general move¬ 
ment to reform imperialism and, organized, can pressure the 
ruling class into concessions which actually increase the 
people’s ability to reform imperialism into socialism (i.e., 
actually undermine the power of monopoly capital). Then 
there is the bad aspect: the presently most powerful elements 
in the ruling class are reactionary and are constantly threaten¬ 
ing a setback, constantly putting in jeopardy the gains won 
and the gains about to be won. This eternal quantitative 
movement under the rule of the bourgeoisie gradually, 
eventually, ends in the bourgeoisie committing suicide pre¬ 
sumably as a result of psychological torment brought on by 
the pressure of the masses. 

So the CP objectively throws the net as wide as possible. 
The advanced workers are those who are not anti-communist, 
not racist, not anti-movement. They do not conceive of an 
advanced worker in the way that Lenin did—those who are 
for communism and revolution—since, that is not the question 
they are dealing with. They are dealing with the struggle for 
better conditions, a reform of capitalism; with the struggle 
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for equal opportunity, a reform in the U.S. capitalist system; 
with the struggle for democratic rights, a reform in the U.S. 
capitalist system; with the struggle for a free marketplace of 
ideas, etc., etc. So that the CP’s idea of an advanced worker is 
one who tends to push the imperialist bourgeoisie in that 
direction instead of in the opposite, reactionary direction. 
This is exactly the political prejudice of the bourgeoisie 
brought into the ranks of the workers. The bourgeoisie 
defines politics as contradictions within the ruling class, the 
struggle within the ruling class on various issues affecting the 
society as a whole, and on which they sometimes, in cases of 
secondary contradictions, encourage the masses to give their 
opinions. 

The RU and OL perpetuate the same error as the CPUSA. 
They are supposed to be big critics of revisionism and 
right-opportunism, but here is where they get the most fierce 
in struggle against “leftism.” Here is where they attack Lenin; 
where they caution against dogmatism, against too much 
theory, against putting the party first. Both the RU and OL 
caution against accepting Lenin’s view of the advanced 
worker. Just when people are beginning to study Lenin and 
find out that communist propaganda and agitation is sup¬ 
posed to be directed always to the advanced workers, (the 
workers who are already in favor of revolution and are 
searching for revolutionary ideas, theories, plans, programs); 
just when Leninism should have scored a big victory over 
revisionism, the RU and OL come forward to say that an 
advanced worker is not necessarily the one who digs Marxism 
and communism! And this turns out to be, for both organiza¬ 
tions, only one part of a larger argument which says, in 
effect, the party doesn't necessarily have to be built from 
those who adhere strictly to Marxism and communism . The 
argument on the advanced worker (without any reference to 
Lenin) is, in both cases, in the context of opposition to the 
party principle. Is this an exaggeration? 

Here is the RU in 1972, polemicizing against the tendency 
of “ultra-leftism”: 


The most important thing we want to emphasize is that this 
unified general staff can only be created through active participa- 
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tion in class struggle. It cannot be created, as the groups referred 
to earlier seem to think, by theoretical debates or, as some of 
these groups have done, by simply declaring themselves to be the 
Party or the sole basis of the Party. For the most part, the 
activity of these groups in any particular struggle is to relate to it 
by giving advice instead of diving into the fray. Because their 
concentration on their single objective of forming the Party 
prevents them from learning the struggle, their advice tends to be 
thoroughly defeatist to the strugglers, telling them in effect that 
their struggles are useless, are bound to be sold out and liqui¬ 
dated, and that they ought to be struggling only for a Party to 
lead them to the dictatorship of the proletariat and socialism. 

They have read Mao and, accepting the correct thesis that any 
group is divisible into advanced, middle, and backward elements, 
they decide, correctly, to first focus on the advanced workers. 
The catch lies in who they consider advanced. In general, their 
idea is that an advanced worker is one who accepts a piece of 
communist propaganda and says, “right on!” 

Our conception is quite different. To us, the advanced worker is 
one who has the respect of fellow workers, to whom they come 
when they are in trouble and need to discuss their problems, 
whom they rally around when they face a collective problem, and 
who provides leadership in struggle ... 92 

And here is the OL, 1973 

Certain of the groups who have taken an ultra-“leftist” course 
have isolated the tasks of party-building from work within the 
mass movement of the people. To them, building a party is the 
task of a handful of intellectuals, working in isolation from the 
masses. They argue that “the mass movement is meaningless 
without the leadership of the party.” They have no faith in the 
people’s ability to learn through the struggle and so they 
participate in mass work for the sole purpose of “winning the 
handful of advanced workers” to their organization. 

The OL continues, quoting the Chinese Communist Party’s 
appeal to the CPUSA in 1963 to build a united front against 


92. “National Liberation and Proletarian Revolution in the U.S.,” 
Red Papers 5, R.U., 1972, pp. 7-8 
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imperialism and its policies, and says that these ultra-“leftist” 
groups are opposed to the united front. But then they pull a 
quick switch from the united front against imperialism, to 
trade union work. They say that in practice we are only 
concerned with building our own organizations. Instead of 
what? “Instead of pushing forward the work of the plants of 
organizing strikes, working in the unions and building up the 
caucuses and other rank-and-file movements.” 

They isolate themselves from the real advanced workers, not 
necessarily the ones that will come right out and join a Marxist 
study group, but the real leaders of the working class who emerge 
through the course of struggle. 93 


93. Party Building in the U.S., O.L., 1973, pp. 10-11. The OL begins 
its attack on “leftism” with the quote from Stalin on the three strata. 
But it never applies Stalin’s theory to the right-opportunist labor- 
aristocracy stratum. In pinpointing petty-bourgeois leftism as a danger 
to the communist movement, they are correct, only they don’t realize 
that they are identifying their own, the RU’s, and many other groups 
class basis at the present time. The class background of the “young 
communist movement” is decidedly just those Stalin mentions 
—newcomers to the proletariat from non-proletarian classes. And their 
“leftism” is quite evident in their press, quite evident in their clumsy 
application of “Left 1 '-Wing Communism . . . Both newspapers are 
mainly agitational, precisely in the sense of carrying the message: here 
is an example of concrete oppression and resistance; the oppressors in 
the final analysis are weak; fight back and win a victory. That is 
precisely in the sense that the economists understood agitation- as 
appealing to activity as opposed to armchair education (see IIIB of 
WITBD). Their frontpages are devoted to this type of “united front’ (it 
is a united front with the politically most backward, reformist mental¬ 
ity, of the class) reportage. And they deliberately sensationalize the 
news: we are forced to translate into concrete reality the intentionally 
distorted headlines—“Mass Protests Sweep the Country” means twenty 
demonstrations totalling 10,000 people, “Workers Take the Lead 
means a few workers were there and they held the banner “leading the 
demonstration. Even more ridiculous is that while they are trying to 
give the impression of great numbers, they don’t report on events led 
by other organizations. So that, we can pick up The Call and read about 
the masses pounding fiercely at the doors of the ruling class and they 
don’t even report PL’s demonstrations or the CP’s demonstrations. 
Then we pick up Challenge and learn that the workers are about to 
swallow the bosses whole and they don’t report the OL/RU or the CP 
demonstration. Any look at the People's World will prove who is the 
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Is it not clear that both these organizations are appealing 
to the militant trade unionist? The RU defines an advanced 
worker as one who is leading the struggle which the masses of 
workers (at a particular workplace) relate to, the immediate 
economic struggle, the day-to-day, nitty-gritty, spontaneous 
struggle against the capitalist. Without a communist party, 
without communism entering the picture ideologically, the 
workers spontaneously gravitate towards trade unionism, 
towards bourgeois trade union politics. The OL has the 
identical conception. What their line comes down to is this: 
the advanced worker (the basic individual unit of the van¬ 
guard party) represents not the consciousness of the prole¬ 
tarian struggle for emancipation but rather spontaneous 
leadership of the struggle for better conditions. Is it an 
exaggeration if we say that it is precisely the struggle to get 
on in life which is used as an example of united front work 
(and not the united front against imperialism)? Is it not 
precisely the struggle to get on in life which is being posed as 
against the lofty ideals of Marxism. Is this not philistine? 

What all this shows, again, is that the petty-bourgeois 
revolutionists, these ultra-left radicals who call themselves the 
“young communist movement,” are opportunist in their 
objective practice. They are speculating on the backward 
aspects of the proletariat, a backwardness which is strength¬ 
ened by the influence of the tactically powerful labor- 
aristocracy. They actually appeal to, encourage and incite the 
aspect of philistinism, the anxiety to get on in life. While the 
upper stratum has the propensity to compromise with the 
bourgeoisie, the OL and RU have the propensity to com¬ 
promise with this mentality; while the upper stratum has a 


past master at this kind of “communist” deception. In short, the 
petty-bourgeois leftist press is unreliable and subjective, full of wishful 
thinking combined with bluff, and completely sectarian—mainly con¬ 
cerned with establishing one or another organization as the main 
reflector and representative of a mass movement (and thus, “in the 
lead”). As for their “communism,” it is armchair-type propaganda they 
are forced into because of the existence of real communist groups, and 
it is totally separated from the news and views of the mass movement. 
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predominant inclination to adapt itself to the powers that be, 
the OL and RU adapt to this mentality. Thus, not only are 
they doing nothing to combat the influence of opportunism 
in the working class, they are actually guaranteeing its 
increased influence. 

Wherein, then lies the anti-revisionism of these organiza¬ 
tions? In every concrete way they are evidently conciliators 
of revisionism, but there is one bit of substance to their 
anti-revisionist title (besides support of China against the 
USSR —literally a nationalistic defense, encompassing all sorts 
of combinations of anti-Soviet/anti-communist views). The 
one bit of substance is their critique of the theory of peaceful 
transition. It appears as though they have a correct prole¬ 
tarian attitude towards the bourgeoisie, in particular the 
bourgeois state, along with an incorrect, bourgeois attitude 
towards the proletariat, in particular the proletarian party. 
This is combining two contradictions into one. Either a 
bourgeois conception of both classes wins out, or a prole¬ 
tarian conception of both classes wins out. In the beginning 
stages of the struggle, the attitude towards the proletariat is 
decisive and determines the character of the contradiction; 
based on the correct attitude towards the proletariat (carry¬ 
ing out the Marxist-Leninist mass line), as the revolution 
matures, and especially when a revolutionary situation 
emerges, the attitude towards the bourgeoisie, towards the 
bourgeois state, becomes decisive. The reason why the OL 
and RU now, and the CPUSA for many years, could have a 
“revolutionary” attitude towards the bourgeois state is be¬ 
cause it remained, and remains, a relatively abstract question. 

Any serious examination of the press of these organiza¬ 
tions will show that it is not right-opportunism, not the 
revisionist CPUSA, that makes them feel class hatred. It is 
not the influence of modern revisionism in the party building 
movement which concerns them. The influence they are 
concerned about and to which they devote so much space to 
vent their class hatred, is “leftism,” is the groups and 
organizations who are primarily concerned with the building 
of a party, with the spreading of communist propaganda and 
agitation, with propaganda circles, study groups, etc. It is 
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those “leftist” elements which the petty-bourgeois leftists 
seek to exorcise and isolate from the advanced workers. And 
that is the irony, that despite their efforts to appeal to the 
masses, it is the advanced workers after all who temporarily 
will be attracted to the petty-bourgeois radical press. 

Whether OL removes the hammer and sickle from its 
masthead or leaves it on, whether there is a multi-national fist 
or portraits of Marx through Mao, still the only workers who 
are going to take an interest in this type of propaganda are 
the relatively advanced workers, those interested in revolu¬ 
tionary views. The great majority of workers, including many 
advanced workers, will continue to take militant trade union¬ 
ism, anti-war activism, nationalism, feminism, etc., etc., as 
generally speaking, manifestations of communist and revolu¬ 
tionary consciousness. Most of them will dismiss it as “com¬ 
munist” propaganda and a few will be interested to see what 
the “communists” have to say. They will take it to be a 
manifestation of communist and revolutionary conscious¬ 
ness—and they will be right, in the sense that the people 
behind the propaganda believe this to be practice objectively 
leading to revolution. But the propaganda and agitation is 
reform oriented; it gives the impression that the immediate 
struggle to reform the system is paramount. But these are not 
naive reform ers, no, they are reformist, “communists” 
masquerading as reformers. Thus the advanced workers, if 
they are won to these organizations, are won to the idea of 
masquerading as reformers supposedly in order to prepare the 
ground for revolutionary work. They are transformed from 
advanced workers into opportunists— and that is the general 
purpose, function and result of the revisionist party and all 
the conciliators. 
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BUILD A MULTI-NATIONAL MARXIST-LENINIST 
COMMUNIST PARTY! 

Even though some people treat them as advertising gim¬ 
micks, slogans are one of the powerful weapons of the class 
struggle. At the present time our slogans cannot express the 
mass movement, even if we try to adjust them to fit it. They 
will not represent masses of people until we succeed in 
winning over the vanguard ideologically. Before we can win 
the masses we have to educate many hundreds of thousands 
of workers, and before we can accomplish that, we have to 
organize the few thousands of revolutionary communists 
from among the workers and intellectuals. 

The particular slogan above especially provokes the revi¬ 
sionists and opportunists. Not only do they hate it because it 
represents to them, “ sectarianism they hate it double 
because it is the slogan of the Communist League, and the 
slogan now of all the organizations participating in the 
Congress which will “declare a party” this year. The closer 
we get to the Congress, the more the RU and OL rants and 
raves. Joining them is the Guardian and the American 
Communist Workers Movement, making up a jeering chorus 
of gesticulators. Why do they hate the Communist League so 
vehemently? 

In the first place, it is because the Communist League has 
correctly identified them as petty-bourgeois “new left”ists, 
and especially petty as compared to the real revisionist 
danger, the CPUS A. While the OL and RU have contributed 
nothing to an understanding of our heritage and the struggle 
against revisionism in the CPUSA, the CL has made a 
contribution to this effort. The CL has taken the whole 
question seriously, while the OL, for example, believe them¬ 
selves to be making a contribution by publishing William Z. 
Foster’s picture along with a letter to him from Mao Tsetung. 
The leaders of CL have tried to present a definite, consistent, 
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and correct view, that Marxism-Leninism never was the 
dominant aspect of the CPUS A. Naturally the exposure of 
revisionism and opportunism, one of the prerequisites for 
building a party of a new type, is bound to make the 
revisionists and opportunists, and their conciliators, squeal 
and squawk. 

Another reason they hate the CL is that the latter has 
made a serious application of Marxism-Leninism to the Negro 
National-Colonial Question, and is proving to people that 
“Free the Negro Nation” is the only correct slogan for the 
(multi national) Anglo-American proletariat. While the OL 
and RU capitulate to the CPUSA approach to this question, 
CL has stood firm in applying the principles and tactics of 
Lenin and Stalin. The RU took tens of thousands of words 
only to end up finally “allowing” some “flexibility” in regard 
to Stalin’s criteria for nationhood. The OL has made no 
analysis, and while in words agreeing with the theory of the 
Negro Nation, finds no practical use for it. 

Finally, they hate CL because it has refused to liquidate 
the independence and initiative of the proletarian revolution¬ 
ary movement and transform it into an adjunct of some 
“united front” party. On the struggle against revisionism, on 
the Negro Nation, and on the international situation, CL has 
made a serious and independent analysis, adhering to the 
method and standpoint of Marxism-Leninism. The others 
apparently want to build themselves up by means of testi¬ 
monials, just like they think they have contributed a political 
line on William Foster by publishing a testimonial from Mao. 
They know how to copy out the latest resolutions from 
China, but they do not know how to make a Marxist-Leninist 
analysis of the international situation. They cannot distin¬ 
guish between the foreign policy of a socialist state and a 
revolutionary program for the U.S. proletariat. 

It is for these reasons that CL has become an influential 
force in the communist movement. It is for these reasons that 
CL has had some success in establishing an organization with 
proletarian, multi-national composition. It is for those 
reasons that other organizations have joined with CL to 
organize the Congress, understanding that it is the oldest, 
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most theoretically consolidated, biggest, and therefore the 
most influential of all the organizations. 

Enthusiasm is high, and justifiably so. The road is long and 
difficult, but the direction has been settled, the road is now 
distinguishable from the marsh. 

We are on the eve of the proletarian revolution. That 
describes the general features of imperialist society. In par¬ 
ticular the communist movement is only now taking the first 
step-building the Marxist-Leninist party. The general theory 
presented here is not nearly enough. The split in the working 
class is the most important factor in splitting the proletarian 
movement in the imperialist countries from the national 
liberation movement in the colonies. The outstanding pro¬ 
grammatic question for the party, therefore, is the Negro 
National-Colonial Question, which is only touched on in 
these writings. The split in the working class is also the most 
important factor in the development of fascism, another 
outstanding programmatic question, and this subject is not 
covered. Still another question for the party to analyze is that 
of the restoration of capitalism in the USSR. 

Does establishing the party as a national organization with 
a program mean that the vanguard has been own ideological¬ 
ly? Can we then turn to mass agitation, united front activity, 
etc.? No. The Congress is an historic event; it means we have 
taken th z first step in winning the vanguard ideologically, it is 
the beginning of the “first period” of the party’s history. It 
means that agitation on a mass, national scale, is now 
possible , but it does not mean that such agitation can become 
our primary work. The party’s work will still be centered 
around education; the building up of a national communist 
press , a body of scientific theoretical literature , and an 
organized, trained body of cadre whose unshakeable revolu¬ 
tionary unity will be a material weapon in the class struggle. 

Similarly, the establishing of the party does not mean that 
we are ready to win over “the middle forces,” go among all 
classes of the population, etc. First, we have to begin to make 
“every factory our fortress.” Making use of the fractional 
method of work, we have to truly integrate communism with 
the working class movement. Our communist core groups in 
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the shops, in the unions, etc., must be able to find their own 
bearings and hold steadfast to the proletarian line, while at 
the same time being able to unite with non-communist 
activists struggling for reforms. 

Our task is still mainly educational because the revisionists 
never wanted to and therefore couldn’t educate the workers 
in Marxism. The revisionists and opportunists, and all the 
conciliators, will scoff at “education.” Philistines cannot be 
expected to envision a proletarian intelligentsia. 


And if indeed we succeeded in reaching the point when all, or at 
least a considerable majority, of the local committees, local groups, 
and study circles took up active work for the common cause, we 
could, in the not too distant future, establish a weekly newspaper 
for regular distribution in tens of thousands of copies throughout 
Russia. This newspaper would become part of an enormous pair of 
smith’s bellows that would fan every spark ofthe class struggle and 
of popular indignation into a general conflagration. Around what is 
in itself still a very innocuous and very small, but common effort, in 
the full sense of the word, a regular army of tried fighters would 
systematically gather and receive their training. On the ladders and 
scaffolding of this general organizational structure there would soon 
develop and come to the fore Social-Democratic Zhelyabovs from 
among our revolutionaries and Russian Bebels from among our 
workers, who would take their place at the head of the mobilised 
army and rouse the whole people to settle accounts with the shame 
and curse of Russia. 

That is what we should dream of! 


“We should dream!” I wrote these words and became alarmed. I 
imagined myself sitting at a “unity conference” and opposite me 
were the Rabocheye Dyelo editors and contributors. Comrade 
Martynov rises and, turning to me, says sternly: “Permit me to 
ask you, has an automonous editorial board the right to dream 
without first soliciting the opinion of the Party committees?” He 
is followed by Comrade Krichevsky, who (philosophically deep¬ 
ening Comrade Martynov, who long ago rendered Comrade 
Plekhanov more profound) continues even more sternly: “I go 
further. I ask, has a Marxist any right at all to dream, knowing 
that according to Marx mankind always sets itself the tasks it can 
solve and that tactics is a process of the growth of Party tasks 
which grow together with the Party?” 
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The very thought of these stern questions sends a cold shiver down 
my spine and makes me wish for nothing but a place to hide in. I 
shall try to hide behind the back of Pisarev. 

“There are rifts and rifts,’’ wrote Pisarev of the rift between 
dreams and reality. “My dream may run ahead of the natural 
march of events or may fly off at a tangent in a direction in 
which no natural march of events will ever proceed. In the first 
case my dream will not cause any harm; it may even find support 
and augment the energy of the working men . . . There is nothing 
in such dreams that would distort or paralyse labour-power. On 
the contrary, if man were completely deprived of the ability to 
dream in this way, if he could not from time to time run ahead 
and mentally conceive, in an entire and completed picture, the 
product to which his hands are only just beginning to lend shape, 
then I cannot at all imagine what stimulus there would be to 
induce man to undertake and complete extensive and strenuous 
work in the sphere of art, science, and practical endeavour . . . 
The rift between dreams and reality causes no harm if only the 
person dreaming believes seriously in his dream, if he attentively 
observes life, compares his observations with his castles in the air, 
and if, generally speaking, he works conscientiously for the 
achievement of his fantasies. If there is some connection between 
dreams and life then all is well.” 

Of this kind of dreaming there is unfortunately too little in our 
movement. — WITBD?*, LCW, 5:508-10 





